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NERALOGY.—Mr. J. Tennant, F. G8., 
Mt will COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES 
Y, with a view to facilitate the ey of G BOLOGY, 
ion of Mineral Substances in the ARTS. The 
ius trated an extensive Collection of 8 
in on Wednesday Morning, October7, at Nine 
Be ee ea ee eccained at the Secretary» OF siicwday— 
ned at the Secreta 
London, iW SELF, Principal 





TINIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

f ABTS and LAWS.— 1846-47.— 

UU TAcuLey, mmence o WEDNESDAY, October 14, when 
TOM TAYLOK. M A., Fellow of Tripity College. Cam- 

men y er an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at Two 
< ENCE OF Fake Junior Schook, " of the Beniente to and 
receive Students to re- 

et et ane Or ft College there is kept a 


with the College, who receive 
ae will afford informa- 


and other t partic 
*SUHOL RSHiPs of 45/. per annum will be 
Session of 1346-47 to the best proficients, as fol- 
—— for four Lo in Mathematics and 
, tenable for 
‘three 


fete ail he awarded in ate 1848, for Classics, 
in January, 16m, for Mathematics. 
and further particulars may be obtained at the 


Coll 
oo! HENRY MALDEN, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS c. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counci 


eat, RESEARCH <<» INSEROOTION IN 
AxaL vats. — pe ge se desiro emical 


us 0: 
f obtaining INSTRUCTION 4 in ELEMER- 
TARY ALYSLS, will find every facility in th 
erected by the 








T° BOOKSELLERS, &c.—A _Teapectable 
YOUNG MAN, who has had several ears’ €: nee, both 
in town and country, ‘is d ae of a RE-E GAGE ENT. The 
most ay ve refercnoes can be 
Addre M.N., Mr. Bell, ae. Fleet-street. 


SFouETARY.—A Gentleman, of good education 

(aged arent 1... wishes oe by bey ATION AS SECRETARY 

toa Sate inetiation. He has 

had several roc! experience ini gene’ ess, has been in posi- 

tions of great trust and responsibility, and ‘could apres very 

flatterin, ls from d from other ecearters, 

ard both to character and sbilitics.Address A. Z. 
Mr. Lund, 9%, Fleet-street. 


T the request of several of his influential friends, 
Mr, BROSTER has arranged to reside in London during 
the Winter see, ne, Tevecning in Se Spring to my Ra gll a 


dence, at oh Hert 
se his PECULTAR and ‘APPROVED BY SYST for 
ING | the O GAN of SPEECH, in cases IMPEDI- 
MENT. IND i hd ENUNCIATION, or of EXHAUSTION 
of the VOICE, by _over- “exertion - the discharge of 
Clerical Duties’ a aber ublic speaking. dress No, 2, J mais 
Coren King’s-road, Chelsea; or Horthvwood | Cottage, Cowes, Isl 
) 
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THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 
CLAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPES. 


R. CLAUDET having been employed to exe- 
series t Daguerréatypes 0 of this t National 

Work, int the Studio. of Mr. putin at Ln gs _ in its pro- 
gress tothe arch, and when finally placed i oS Geveted situa- 
fion, has produced a —— of hi zhly 





hese are now placed in his ome 2 ring inspection of | 


the public, who are respectfully in + to visit his Establish- 
ment, which is open daily from 9 ‘clock.— No. 


o'ch 18, King 
William-street, near the Adelaide Gallery” W est Strand. 





e new IL 
Council of this College for practical in- 
Ge maeeal < ee —! +4 ons of 
Chemical Resea: ore icularly culture, 
Medieine, and the pte Searing Arie under the su ae 
of Mr. Grauam, Professor of Chemistry, and Mr. ¥ownzs, Pro- 
"he abort Chemistry. od ort Sikin.'te < . 
r 7 m daily from 9am. to 4p.m., except on 
td of at 1 o'clock, from the ist of October to 
the end of Jus. 
of their own choice if 


Students occu, ith i 
=~, hae “ie whom they are assisted with 


fasttaction 
, 26. six months, 18/, 18s.; three months, 
10d Ie, ; one peak. a eA 
Course on General Chemistry.—Professor Graham's Lectures are 
, except Sai ae tag from 14th October to 15th April, at 11 a.m. 
Fee for perpetual admission, 9/. ; whole term, 64 ; half term 34 
A Prospectus, with full details, may be had’ at the Office of of the 


¢. J. B. WILLIAMS, M.D. Dean of Faculty < Metides 
ane es MALDEN, A.M. Dean of Faculty o 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the — 
University College, London, August 20, 1846. 


OYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, + -y-4 1 

a BKANDE will commence the exte ded Course of 
monstrations on THEORETICAL and PRAC- 

TICAL CHEMISTRY, in the Laboratory of this Institution, on 
TUESDAY, the 6th of October, at nine in the morning precisely. 
Lectares will be canines on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
same hour, during the Session which terminates 








in May. 
A ectus and further may be 
Royal Institution, and at St. 3 Hospital. 
PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 


IDDLESEX HOSPITAL LABORATORY. 
—Private Instruction in CHEMICAL BAUIP ULATION 
and ANALYSIS will be given, during the Winter Session, by 
Dr. BE. RONALDS, at the Laboratory of the ro Schoo! 
Fee is proportioned to the time spent in the Labora‘ 
‘The Course of Lectures on Chemistry will be delivered at 10 
o'clock, commencing on Tuesday, October 6th. 


RADUATION IN ARTS AND BEDSCINE, 
—DR. COOKE, F.1.8. Professor of Materia Medica to the 
Royal Medico-Botanical Society, PRuEPales GENTLEMEN 
POR EXAMINATION for the Degrees o and A.M. in the 
Scottish and Continental Universities. & 2  seeparaiion, 15 
Guineas. Apply to Dr. Cooke, 4, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


ACADEMY FOR THE STUDY OF LIVING MODEL, AND 
POR GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN HISTORICAL ART, 


M* CHARLES LUCY purposes opening an 
ATELIER, to be conducted on the most approved Conti- 
ire Thee nciples, for the Instruction of Students and Amateurs in 
{* sume of education will have pertiouler reference to 
Painting, and will consist principally of Drawing ond 
sting frees the Livi: el.—Prospectuses, with all 

may be at app “yy? to Mr. Lucy, at his resi amoed 
Lodge, t-strect, Morn’ ington-crescent 5 ana of the 
Art Sota (x Atel will be a sepa Class for 

—A VACANCY in the House for a PRI VATE OU PIL. 


UCATION Terms, 24 and 30 Guineas per 

HL ras.—At HOFWYL HOUSE, STAMFORD 
yous NG GENTLEMEN receive & liberal Education, kind 
mfort. The aim of the 

his Work entitled * School 
utury,) is to unite the comforts 
with the orderly habits and un- 
blic school—to develope 

child. ntellectual ure of each 
b and thus a contri te to render his life a source of happiness 
himself, and an ad to his fellow-creatures.—For Pro- 
fede csthones or at ‘eos Jones & Co.'s, 30, Lower 


AUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 

seg by firet-rave German Artists, both for Ceilings 0 and 
A, wr W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, W 

same are done on paper for 


"amd Boay be put up by gountry wor 


btained at the 
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SINGING ,CLASSES,.—AroLLonioon Rooms.— 
Director, Mr. JOHN HULLAH, 
Several new ELEMENTARY CLASSES are now being formed, 
rticulars of which may be had at the Apollonicon Rooms, 101, 
t. Martin’s-lane. 
eRMs, TWELVE Sursssxas, for a Course of Sixty Lessons, or 
two payinents of 7s. 6d. en 


YHAPPELL’ 3 PIANOFORTE WARE. 
HOUSE, 50, New Bond-street.—A very large stock of 
PIANOPOR'ES, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Wornum, &c., 
for HIRE in town or country. A considerable a 
to parties hiring instruments by the year or half-year. A great 
number of New and Second-hand Instruments of 
for SALE, by the above and other celebrated makers. Old 
fortes taken in exchange. Also, Harps by Erard, ‘auitars,, and 
Concertinas. 


ELEGANT NOVELTY IN STATIONERY. 


HAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER, 
4 WAFERS, and ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, &c. — Apoio- 
getic, Injunetive, Devotional, rod, Playful ; incesios every _ of 














to eve of te Shak of polite correspondence. Selected by the Com- 


piler ° vamange’ uses. 
uperb Qui ‘ream Laid Paper, each sheet 
meen with a a DIFFERENT M MOTTO. ‘and 2indhesive Envelopes 
to match, 1s. €d., or sent free and secure by post for 24 
stamps. Boxes of Wafers, 50 in each, 24 varieties of mottoes, 
or sent to any part of the Kingdom, per post, for 7 pomage § stam 
A List of the 72 Mottoes, —~ boxes 1, 2, and 3, no’ y, 
will be forwarded per post for nT —Also, for 13 pr nin 100 
Wafers made to order, _ 1 your initi in full ‘2 or letters), and 
a beautiful Quire Box o: ¢ best Cream Laid Paper and adhesive 
saetepe, manos to he with any ‘combination of initials, for 
4. 6d., or sent per free for 24 stamps. 
“wt DOLBY, Heraldic Engraver, 28, Great Pulteney-street, 
Golden-square. 2 rade supplie 
Sale op Suction. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND MISCELLANIES. 
Messrs. J. C. &S. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION. at nr 
Great Room, 38, seven, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 


October 9, at 12 o'cloc| 
SKELETON of the 





MAGNIF ICENT 
i ASIATIC ELEPHANT—Several fine Tusks of ditto—Pair 
of Fossil Horns, _ rtion of the Skull of the Irish Elk— 
Cabinet of Shells—A few Minerals—Plate Elect Machine, 
with Apparatus— Mall of a Steam Engine— Mechanical Powers, 
Instruments, &c.—Coins, Curiosities, and a variety of Misce! 
neous Articles. 

On view the day prior to the Sale, and Catalogues | had. 








NO POSTAGE STAMPS REQUIRED! 


TDWARDS'S CHEAP RANDOM CATA- 
4, LOGUE of Valuable OLD and MODERN BOOKS will be 
postep Free through the Kingdom on Monday, October 5, 
*y* Search London aoonea orall the country round, 
This is the cheapest list that ean be ey el 
“Lis published monthly, and is Toye _ 
By sending your address, post paid. 
James Edwards, 76, Bunhill- Sed ‘London. 
om READING epee d 
oW READY, one large volume 
HE NEW ENGLISH CATALOGUE 
ofthe BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREE 


Comprising all the best — ia General Literature. 





THE NEW THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 


THE NEW FOREIG N CATALOGUE. 

The above Catalogues are furnished gratuitously to Subscribers. 
The Terms on which Families throughout the Kingdom are sup- 
plied with all the Newest Publications for perueal, may be had on 
sepia. Also, DIRECTIONS for the Formation of BOOK 

UCIETIES, with the Terms on which ay ry are supplied. Orders 
(cloning tws we Ay SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
ublighers, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, 





st.—Just published, Gratis, 
EF MERRY‘ WEATHER'S CATALOGUE of 
e CHEAP BOOKS in various branches of Literature (in- 


cluding 8 
shad ling ¢ jane qpncee Works), ON SALE or cash, at 14, King-street, 


OFFEE AS IN FRANCE, —It is a fact 


/ beyond dispute, that in order to obtain really fine Coffee, 
there must be a combination of the various kinds ; and to pro- 
duce strength and favour, certain Proportions should be mixed 
according to their different roperties. Thus it AL we have 
become celebrated for our delicious Coffee at 1s. 8d., which is 
the astonishment and delight of all who have tasted it, being 
 ¥ yroduce of four countries, selected and mixed by rule 
papener to to our establishment, in proportions not known to any 

From experiments we have made on the various kinds of 
Coffee. we have arrived at the fact, that no one kin sesses 
strength and flavour. If we select a very strony Collve, it is 
wanting in flavour; by the same rule, we find the finest and 
most flavourous Coffees are ge enerally wanting Sn ‘Geonatba and 
as they are usually sold each kind separate Y. qui regardless 
of their various properties, the consumer is not able to obtain 
really fine coffee at any price. There is also cneier peculiar 
advantage we possess over other houses—our roasti; ratus 
being constructed on decidedly scientific peinginies.. wherehy 
the strong aromatic flavour of the Coffce is preserved, yelee = 
the ordinary process of roasting, is entirely destroyed ; 
we are coflee roasters, we are enabled to keep a full os ply 
of fresh roasted Coffee continually, after the Parisian and Cone 
tinental method. 

e rapid andstill increasing demand for this Coffee has caused 
reat excitement in the trade, and several unprincipled houses 
ave copied our papers, and profess to sell a similar article. 

ve, therefore, think it right Xo CAUTION the elie. 8 and to 
state that our superior mixture of four coun sised iscovery 
of our own, and therefore the proportions are hot Lan. noe 
Py. it be had Ll; any other house. In future we shall distinguish 
it from a 

SPARROW'S CONTINENTAL COFFEE, at 1s. 84. per Ib. 
Packed ia tins of all sizes, perfectly air-tight, for the country. 

We have also strong and useful Coffees, from 1s. to ls. 

Tea Establishment, 95, High Hol mere,  aticining Day and 
Martin's, leading through into 22, Dean-s 

HENRY SPARKOW, Proprietor. 


MRS. VIDAL'’S TALES FOR THE BUSH—2ND EDITION, 
In 18mo. price 5s. in cloth, the 2nd edition of 
TALES "OR THE BUSH. By 
*x* These Tales —_ Lg mers, ld 
rately (for Parochial Distribution or ~ a nit org oe oo. ‘mad 
osm n> ~ Paul's Churchyard, and Wie 
ust published, by the same Author, 
WINTERTON, a va Tale for Young People. 33. 6d. 


J eC PISTIC, for the Use of Schools, , price 8s. Od, 
STA ISTICAL MAP of ENGLAND and 
WALES. By T. KENTISH. 
Dahibiting in addition to everything contained in the usual 
immense mass of local information, arranged on a plan 
entirely new, and calculated to make a rapid and pomenent im- 
. By its use, the situations of Towns, and 
their Manufact ioceses, Mining Districts, the prince 
Trading a Fishing Stations, Breeds ef Animals, &., are 
PR the mind with greater facility then the places alone 
' the alc of 4 wont maps: indeed, it may ly stated, that 
re know ill be acquired from it in a a or two by 
Soeur minutes daily practice, than can be obtained from others 
in any length of time whatever. 
Kelfe & Pletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 


Just published, by Relfe & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, 
{RENCH |. PHRASEOLOGY ; or, ORAL 
EXERCISES in a Conrennetionnt FRENCH SYNONYMES 
and Idioms, aV y or Phrase Book for Use 
of those whe have alnaly made some progress in 


ee 
og By H. STEIN TURRELL, 
Late Lead Master of the Sage. Proprietary “Grammar School, 
rice 4s, 

















This day is publichet, ae 1 any nod itiustrated 4a several Plans 
TREA’ T 'ISE< on RAILWAY. $U RVEYIN 


and LEVELLING ; in which the Author has bt er 
to simplify the Be ap proved methods now adopted by Surveyors. 
HIN SSTED, Surveyor, 
Author of a treatise *The Art of Land Surveying.’ 
“ This is a practical work, and cannot fail in these days of uni- 
versal surveying to be highly useful. Its onan are at once 
elear and concise.”— Railway Record, May 





Published by estes, JASON AS & Oa. for Her Majesty's 
ar Office. 


CTS of the PARLI AME} I'S of SCOTLAND. 
Vol. I. a.v, 1124 to 1423, 

Printed by command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, in pur- 
suance of an Address of the House of Commons ef Great Britain. 
Folio, with numerous coloured facsimiles of MS8., Diplomata, 
and Documenta, 65s. half- — 


THE ACTS of the LORDS of COUNCIL in 
CIVIL CAUSES (SCOTLAND). 
A.D, 1478 to 1495. 
Printed by command of His Majesty King George the Third, in 
pursuance of an Address of the House of — ‘Seta of Great Bri- 
tain. Folio, with Fac-similes, 25s, half-bo 


Il. 


THE ACTS of the LORDS AUDITORS of 
CAUSES and COMPL: Tear (SCOTLAND). 
A.D, 1566 
Printed by command of His Majesty King George the Third 
ursuance of an Address of the House of Commons of Great ie 
n. Folio, 154 half-bound. 
London ; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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8, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, Oct. 3, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


1 
2 vols. 8vo. 


AN ANRIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN 
THE STREETS OF LONDON. 


WITH ANECDOTES OF THEIR MORE CELEBRATED 
RESIDENTS. 
By J. T. Smrrn, Esq. 

Late Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, Author of 
‘The Life of Nollekens,’ and ‘ A Book for a Rainy Day.’ 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay, L.L.D. 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,’ &c. 


m1. 
The Author’s Edition. . 
3 vols, post 8vo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 


A POET’S BAZAAR, 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.” 


From the Danish, by CHar.tes Beckwith, Esq. 


11. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, & PALESTINE, 


IN 1845-6. 
By Mrs. Romer, 


Author of ‘ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,’ 
‘Sturmer,’ &c. 


Iv. 
The Countess of Blessington. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 


LIONEL DEERHURST; 
Or, FASHIONABLE LIFE UNDER THE REGENCY. 


Edited by the Countess of BLEssINcToN, 
Author of ‘ The Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 


v. 

In 4 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Epwarp THE FourTH, 
RicwarpD tHE TuHirp, Henry THE Eicuts, and CHARLES 
THE First, engraved from Original Pictures in the posses- 
sion of the Duk& oF NoRTHUMBERLAND, and other Collec- 
tions, 


SIR HENRY ELLIS'S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


*y* The first two or last two Volumes may be had separately 
to complete sets. 
v1. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


TINT 
RAVENSNEST; 
Or, THE REDSKINS. A Romance. 
By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Red Rover,’ ‘ The Path- 
finder,’ &c. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 


1. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
In 6 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings, (the first volume 
of which will be published at the end of October), 


A HISTORY of the ROYAL NAVY 
from the CONQUEST to the WARS of the FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION. By Sir NICHOLAS HARRIS NICOLAS, 
G.C.M.G., Editor of ‘ The Nelson Despatches,’ &c. &c, 


II. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


KING JOHN OF ENGLAND. 
A Romance. By HENRY CURLING, Author of ‘The 
Soldier of Fortune.’ 


Il. 
In 8vo. with Portraits, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 
of SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G., Vice-Chamberlain 
of Queen Elizabeth. Including Letters from the most dis- 
tinguished Statesmen and other Eminent Persons of his 
Time. Now first published from Original MSS. in the State 
Paper Office, &c. &c. By SIR N. HARRIS NICOLAS, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Lady Jane Grey,’ Editor of ‘ The 
Nelson Despatches,’ &c. 


Ricwarp Beytiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





LATELY PUBLISHED 


BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, London. 


WATSON’s LECTURES on PHYSIC. 


2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 


TODD and BOWMAN’S PHYSIO- 
LOGY. Parts I. and IL, 7s. each; cloth 15s. Part III. 
nearly ready. 


DANIELL’S CHEMICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 8vo. 21s. 


BRANDE'’S DICTIONARY of MA- 


TERIA MEDICA and PHARMACY. 15s. 


MAYO on the ORGANS of DIGES- 


TION. 6s. 6d. 


MAYO on the NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


6s. 6d. 


LORD’s POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 


78. Gd. 


FRECKLETON’S OUTLINES of 
PATHOLOGY. 7s. 


TRY. In consequence of the great labour required in re- 
writing this work, for the purpose of embodying the large 
amount of additional matter which it has been found neces- 
sary to introduce, the new Editions cannot be published 
before Christmas next. 


WILLIS’S PRINCIPLES of ME- 
CHANISM. 250 Woodcuts. 15s. 

WHEWELL'S MECHANICS of EN- 
GINEERING. 9s. 

HALLS ELEMENTS of DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOMETRY. 6s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS’ PRACTICAL GEO- 


DESY. Plates, 12s. 6d. 


MOSELEY’S MECHANICS applied 


to the ARTS. 6s. 6d. 





WHEWELL on a LIBERAL EDU- 
CATION. 9s. 


MILL'S SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


8vo. 30s. 


WHEWELL’S ELEMENTS of MO- 


RALITY, including POLITY. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


WHEWELL’'S LECTURES on SYS- 
TEMATIC MORALITY. 7s. 6d. 


2 vols. 





BABRIUS FABLES. Edited by G. 
CORNEWALL LEWIS, M.A. 5s. 6d. 


DAHLMANN’S LIFE of HERO- 


DOTUS. Translated, with Notes, by G.V.COX, M.A. 5s. 


BCECKH’S ECONOMY of ATHENS. 


Translated by G. C. LEWIS, M.A. 18s. 


POTTER'S CHARACTERISTICS of 


the GREEK PHILOSOPHERS—SOCRATES and PLATO. 
4s. 6d 


BECKER'S GALLUS. Translated by 
Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. 12s. 


BECKER'S CHARICLES. Translated 


by Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A. 12s. 


AINSWORTH’S TRAVELS 
TRACK of the TEN THOUSAND. 7s. 6d. 


in the 





CLASSICAL TEXTS, Carefully Re- 
vised. ° 

CICERO PRO PLANCIO. 1s. 
CICERO DE SENECTUTE. 1s. 
CICERO DE AMICITIA., 1s, 
TACITI GERMANIA., 1s. 
TACITI AGRICOLA. 1s. 
VIRGILII GEORGICA. Is. 6d. 
OVIDII FASTI. 2s. 
PLATONIS PH/EDO. 2s. 





{00 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’s 
SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Complete in One Volume, cloth, Price 9s, 


CAMP AND BARRACK. 
ROOM; 


Or, THE BRITISH ARMY AS IT Is, 
By A LATE STAFF-SERGEANT OF THE 1 
INFANTRY. state: 


** As illustrative of the British Army as it is, as givin 
the experience of a competent observer of life in the ranks, 
and as containing some admirable suggestions for army im- 
st yt te give — cordial approval to the volume 
which is extremely intelligent as well as practi instruc. 
tive."—Britannia. . — 

“We close this pleasant, sensible volume with Tecom- 
mending it to the attention of all who are interested in the 
condition of the British Army as it is, and as it ought to 
be.”"— Atlas. 

“The book before us is likely to be of excellent effect: it 
will open the eyes of the public to many monstrous facts 
undreamed of in the speculations of civilians, Its novelty 
and plain-speaking will surprise and amuse the reader; and 
its good sense, moderation, candour, and manliness, will 
command his confidence, and inspire him with an enlight- 
ened interest in the soldier's cause. It is seldom that a re- 
monstrating voice from the ranks can make its way to the 
public ear; hence the soldier is of all British subjects the 
least protected It was a rare and happy chance that 
threw for awhile into this mute and suffering class, a man 
of educated thought, feeling, and expression, capable of 
uttering its complaints in language fitted to secure general 
attention.”—Spectator. 


FATHER DARCY, 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


By the Author of ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ ‘ Mount 
Sorel,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. cloth, price 18s. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 


By Rosert BELL, 
Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ &c. 


Cloth, 9s. 


THE FALCON FAMILY; 
Or, YOUNG IRELAND. 
A SATIRICAL NOVEL. 
Second Edition, with a Preface, cloth, 9s. 


LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 
A TALE OF THE AFFGHAN REBELLION. 
Cloth, 9s. 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
By Epwarp HoumEs. 

Cloth, 9s. 


THE WHITEBOY; 
A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Ha. 
2 vols. cloth, 18s. 


MOUNT SOREL; 
Or, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ &c. 
2 vols. cloth, 18s. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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REVIEWS 


of Australia, with Hints on the 


rey By C. P. Hodgson. Simpkin 


ter’s Life. 

Marshal. 
Tuis is another of those books which, written 
by practical men for the guidance of the future 
emigrant, are not without interest for the gene- 
njreader. One who, like Mr. Hodgson, has 
travelled some thousands of miles in “the bush, ” 
and witnessed native scenes in endless variety, 
could scarcely fail to collect much information, 
_which, even when not novel, would be valu- 
ible as confirming the statements of revious 
griters. The author has both resided in the 
yilderness and been engaged on two exploring 
apeditions, —once in the society of Dr. Lei- 
dardt, whom he was compelled by a failure of 
ovisions to leave,—and once in pursuit of that 
adventurous discoverer, when, as our readers 
jnow, he was thought to have fallen a victim 
ty native ferocity. Mr. Hodgson’s book is, 
eery way, that of a practical man,—simple, 
uptetending, making no great pretension to 
jterary merit—seeking only to detail facts in 
ach language as first presented itself. 

From Dr. Leichardt’s journey, it seems ascer- 
tained that on the eastern part of the continent, 
md about 26° south lat., there is a range of 
hills running to the west, and transmitting 
gveral streams, not merely to the south, but to 
thenorth. It seems equally certain that the 
head of the River Darling must be sought in 
the River Condamine. Nor can there be any 
doubt that, at certain seasons of the year, exten- 
sive sheets of water may be seen,—though it 
is likely that they subsequently disappear by 
evaporation. ‘The case is probably the same far 
yest of the point (long. 150° east) where Mr. 
Hodgson separated from Dr. Leichardt :— 

“That there are still some vast lakes in the inte- 
tor I fully believe: what becomes of the enormous 
torents that each little tributary assists to swell out? 
Ihave seen rivers flooded a mile over either bank, 
amd running at the rate of six miles per hour for 
weeks and weeks; I do believe that they meet at 
ome inland reservoir, and become stagnant, till 
tther dried up by evaporation or absorbed by the 
thirsty nature of the soil—and this has always been 
the'general mode of explaining the change of the 
wrthwest or hot and cold winds, blowing over large 
likes or, vice versd, dry and extensive plains.” 

Itis certain that these lakes have no outlet to 
the south, or to the east,—or probably to the 
vest; so that, if they have none to the north, in 
ihe five rivers discovered by Capt. Stokes and 
ober officers of the Beagle, they must either not 
tust at any time, or be absorbed by the sandy 
plains and the solar rays,—as seems to be the 
ase with Lake Torrens. It may, however, be 
doubted with what propriety the term lake can 
beapplied to any transitory body of waters. As 
vel might it be given to the inundations which 
periodically cover the lowlands of some coun- 
ites, Such unauthorized applications of words, 
the definite sense of which a been long settled, 
tight strenuously to be resisted,—since their 
option would lead to a serious change in our 
Sographical nomenclature. 

_ The fossil remains so frequently discovered 
imbedded in the earth (generally on the banks 
ters), prove that Australia has been no 
Wranger to the revolutions which have affected 
ther wer pe of the globe. Those of gigantic 
—of a race now extinct—are not un- 


‘mmon, If, however, we might trust to native 
“«niption, some of these yet inhabit the inte- 
&—monsters to us unknown :— 


“laminformed,” says Mr. Hodgson, “by two respect- 





able witnesses, that unknown noises have been heard at 
night-time in the large water-holes. A gentleman re- 
siding onthe Bundarra river relates a curiousanecdote 
about the existence of these monsters. During the 
heavy flood of 1844, he was aroused by his servant, who 
brought intelligence of ‘a large animal’ having come 
up the river, making a tremendous noise. He went 
to the spot, which was only a few hundred yards from 
the house ; and, to his astonishment, beheld ‘a large 
animal,’ with two white deciduous tusks, playing in 
the stream : at one moment visible, and immediately 
after diving under the water. While absent for 
assistance and arms, ‘the animal’ disappeared. Mr. 
R. Gore (a neighbour on the Downs, or River Con- 
damine which divides the Downs from the ‘ swamps,” 
as they are generally called) informed me that being 
encamped at a very large water-hole on two successive 
nights he was awakened by loud and strange noises, 
like those caused by the revolutions of a watermill. 
He saw nothing ; but was convinced the noise was 
caused by some animal. This was also during the 
same flood ; and, as both rivers ran into the Darling 
or Murray, it was the most probable time for their 
appearance,—as they might be tempted by the im- 
mensity of water beyond their usual range, and 
retreat with the disappearing flood. Again, I heard 
from a Mr. Everitt, of New England, that, on a 
piece of seal skin being shown to the blacks, they 
asserted their knowledge of the animal. These 
reports are confirmed again by that of Captain Sturt, 
who mentioned having met with one black, who had 
travelled a long way from the north-west, and who 
said that there was a great lake abounding with 
monstrous animals. From all these accumulated 
accounts, I suspect a species of hippopotamus must 
be the owner of these fossils—though they are attri- 
buted generally to the ‘ Dinotherion Australe.’ I 
tell the tales as they were told to me ; and I do not 
believe them improbable. It is evident the blacks 
still fear to bathe in large water-holes, owing to tradi- 
tions about some enormous animal ; and moreover, 
some particular sheets of water are still regarded with 
superstitious awe. I have seen them horrified at my 
bathing in them.” 

We see no reason why the hippopotami 
should be less probable in Central Australia 
than in South Africa; and perhaps it will be 
found that the exaggerated accounts of the na- 
tives must be reduced to some animal of that 
class. But its suspected existence, even in the 
vicinity of settlements already established, must 
be held to be a serious drawback on colonial 
happiness. There is, however, a yet greater, in 
the venomous serpents which are everywhere 
found. The former objects of terror are 
huge in bulk, slow in motion, and loud in 
their approaches; but the latter are insidious, 
—come to your hut in a bundle of faggots, or 
creep in at the door, and hide in your bed. 
Their name is legion ;—but all are not veno- 
mous. The diamond snake, from ten to fifteen 
feet in length, is not poisonous; but its bite 
is sure to be dangerous, from the size of 
its fangs. This may be called the Australian 
boa ;—it is the largest yet discovered. The 
carpet snake is harmless; but the black and 
the brown, the yellow and the preen, the whip 
and the zebra—not forgetting the deaf adder— 
are to be dreaded. Of some the bite is instant, 
of nearly all speedy, death. Of these animals, 
says our author,— 

“T have met with several, and witnessed many 
wonderful and narrow escapes. A friend, who had 
been out shooting for some hours, coming home tired, 
without thought or reflection was on the point of 
throwing himself on a stretcher to rest, when he was 
suddenly pulled back by a bystander, who had ob- 
served a tremendous brown snake coiled up on the 
opossum cloak. He was horrified, but providentially 
saved. The snake, of course, was soon despatched. 
Another friend on a cruise, put his saddle down for 
a pillow at night as usual, and on lifting up the sad- 
dle-flaps the next morning, he observed a beastly 
deaf adder lying flat down. He soon dropped the 
saddle, and killed the snake. While giving our 
horses water one day, my cousin saw a black snake, 





half in and half out of the water; he shot it and put 
it upon an ant hill to watch the ants at work. While 
so engaged, its mate came at us, passing over my 
instep, in a state of great excitement: it was also 
shot. On going over the Main Range a deaf adder 
was observed, creeping on a poor quail which crouched 
on the ground, fascinated ; we allowed the poor bird 
to fall a victim ; and then struck at the adder. The 
blow did not take effect,—and the reptile sprang three 
feet at my friend, who escaped unhurt; the adder 
was subsequently killed. Again, being one day en- 
camped on the Main Range, for the purpose of cutting 
bark with my brother and a friend, I had to go 
down to a little water-hole to fill the quart pots for 
tea; whilestooping down to my task, anenormous black 
snake slid down the bank, quacking and hissing; 
before I could recover from my fright, he had passed 
over my arm, and up the opposite bank. I was too 
much terrified to shoot at him, though I had my gun 
at my side. Two more instances will suffice—a little 
child, the daughter of a friend of mine, playing on 
the verandah, was on the point of picking up what 
she thought a varnished piece of wood,—so flat 
and straight was it extended,_when her father 
called her back. The snake (for such the piece of 
wood turned out to be) basking in the sun, proved 
to be a large diamond snake about nine feet long. 
Again, I was sitting with my sister, after the children 
were put to bed, and having heard that a snake had 
been seen in the house during the day, we were 
frightened. While engaged in conversation we heard 
noises of ‘Cah, cah, cah,’ issuing from the rafters and 
shingles; and, to our horror, beheld a nasty yellow 
snake hanging down over our heads, as if about to 
spring upon us: up we started, a gun was soon 
brought to bear upon him, and he fell down; I found 
two mice inside him,—for which, no doubt, he had 
visited us.” 

Such hair-breadth escapes have been expe- 
rienced by all wanderers and dwellers in the 
bush; and happy are they who escape so well, 
for the victims are many.—But he who makes 
the bush his home must be prepared, too, for 
other evils than these. Sometimes the drought 
is so long continued that not a blade of grass 
or drop of water is to be found for man 
leagues. Many horses, sheep, and cattle moors | 
of hunger or thirst. Then, as the alternative 
of this plague,— 

“ The thunder-storms in Australia are tremendous, 
sudden, and frequent; in an hour the whole surface 
is covered with water, and little courses roll down 
the hills in torrents. I have seen cattle tracks, a 
little worn below the surface, carrying off the water; 
they become dry and crack; the next rain converts 
the crack into a fissure, which gradually widens and 
extends itself till it becomes a large gulley. On old 
used dray-roads the quantity of little streams is sur- 
prising, caused in a similar way. I have seen a 
thrice reflected rainbow during one of these storms 
I have seen whole forests denuded of every leaf, and 
as bare as a wood in the winter season in England. 
I have seen the grass beaten down so that nota 
blade could be seen erect, and the earth so full of 
little marks that I fancied a flock of sheep had been 
over it. This was caused by a hailstorm in the month 
of September. I have known a shepherd return 
home nearly dead, one mass of bruises and gore from 
head to foot, and forty of his flock actually killed 
on the spot. I have known a plain, sixteen miles 
broad, one sheet of water: to pass through which 
my horse often had to sink over his shoulder, and a 
little favourite dog had to swim frequently for an 
hundred yards. This may give some idea of our 
rains.” 

To this catalogue of miseries must be added 
the hostilities of the natives ;—who cannot be 
expected to have much forbearance for in- 
truders ever ready to knock them on the head: 

“TI have known,” says Mr. Hodgson, “ sta- 
tions settled upon, by the proprietors of which 
it was enacted that the appearance of a black 
fellow should be his death-warrant ;—well, what 
is the consequence ? Every place has some pe- 
culiar claim to their affection, and, though black 
their colour, yet they have as keen and sensi- 
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tive a regard for the scenes of boyhood and the 
hunting-grounds of their sires, as ever white man 
felt for his mountains and vallies;—no wonder, then, 
that they long to revisit them,—and their piety is 
death. Exasperated, hurt beyond measure, is it to 
be wondered at that they seek retaliation ?—their 
kangaroos have fled, their emus are dispersed, or 
become the prey of the white man’s dogs. They 
must live; and a fine bullock ora few sheep are 
tempting feasts to an hungry stomach. They come, 
they see, they steal, and patiently await the conse- 
quences of their crime,—which is generally death to 
one or more of their number. Such causes are the 
precursors to an indiscriminate massacre ; and re- 
venge has been the cause of death to thirty-five 
white men in the districts of Moreton Bay and Dar- 
ling Downs alone !”’ 


That these men are susceptible of gratitude 
for good treatment, Mr. Hodgson gives an in- 
stance to prove :— 

‘“‘T have known one exception: a philanthropist, 
indued with generous principles, and a pitying spec- 
tator of the unfortunate state of the Aborigines, 
occupied an extensive tract of country on the sea- 
coast, where the blacks are always allowed to be 
the most ferocious. By kindness, and a trifling sup- 
ply of tomahawks, clothing, and meat, he won so 
much the simple esteem of his own tribe, that during 
all the three years, when others were constantly on 
the alarm for, or were actually losing, men and stock, 
he alone escaped. His care was to ingratiate himself 
with the native owners of his own station; and he 
succeeded so well that, if ever he lost anything, it 
was generally proved that a strange tribe had been 
the depredators, and his own immediately. armed 
themselves to insist on a reparation of the injury or 
restitution of the property. Alone, unarmed, he is 
reported to have ventured into the midst of a large 
camp, and, without any molestation or question, to 
have seized and carried off an offender, who had 
stolen some blankets from one of his sheep-stations ; 
—a bold thing to do, and an experiment dangerous 
for its novelty. To his pride, the guilty one proved 
to be a foreigner, on a visit to his own men.” 

Of the native superstitions Mr. Hodgson fur- 
nishes some new illustrations :— 

“That they have some sense of a preternatural 
power is certain ; but it is equally certain that their 
ideas on the subject are very limited, proceeding 
only from ignorance, superstition, and fear. I re- 
member when the comet appeared March 2nd, 1843, 
that a general panic and wonderful terror prevailed 
amongst the blacks. The unaccountable monster, 
the novel appearance, caused an awfulalarm. What 
could it be ? What could it mean? They had heard 
stories of an old man (the planet Mars) who wore a 
red beard and was very ‘saucy,’ carrying off gins 
and slaying those that opposed him. They had heard 
of the great kangaroo (Sirius), who walked upon 
earth and devoured whole tribes in his anger; but 
such a spectacle they had never seen before, nor had 
tradition handed down aught respecting it. What 
could it be then? Their simple nature, owning the 
agency of a superior cause, asserted it to be a ladder, 
which the ‘ Kaiour,’ or devil-devil, hung down from 
Heaven, that all brave warriors and renowned chief- 
tains might ascend by it.” 


Of those connected with their funerals, the 
following is well worth quoting :— 

“T never saw one; but the following anecdote, 
which I heard from the mouth of a Roman Catholic 
dignitary,and afterwards often corroborated by others, 
gives usa beautiful and poetical idea. On the demise 
of one of the tribe, his arms, war instruments, and 
personal property are placed, at sun-down, on a fune- 
ral pile, with the body: a circle is then described 
around the tomb, within which no one is allowed to 
intrude but the priest; who, when the setting sun 
proclaims the approach of evening, places a lighted 
torch in the hand, at the same moment igniting the 
pile: he waits till its flickering light vanishes; his 
eyes are then directed to heaven; and, on beholding 
the first star in the sky, he exclaims,—* There he gocs 
with his fire-stick !°” 

For many other illustrations of the moral and 
external aspects of a country which offers pro- 
blems of such yast interest to the English 





inquirer, our readers may be referred to Mr. 
Hodgson's pages. 








Modern London and the Modern English—[ Lon- 
dres et les Anglais, §c.] By Dr. Bureaud- 
Riofrey. 2 vols. Paris, Truchy. 


WE believe—although there is no admission in 
the title-page which suggests or confirms the 
suspicion—that we have already mentioned this 
work in the Atheneum [No. 915], though but in 
afew lines. Whether, however, this publication 
be a repetition or continuation of the volume there 
alluded to, there are reasons why the author’s 
speculations may be deserving of a more espe- 
cial notice than we gave them on that occasion. 
It has been long admitted that the remarks of 
intelligent and impartial foreigners on our cha- 
racter, institutions and modes of life, are among 
the best and most interesting subjects of instruc- 
tion. Itis so with those of Dr. Riofrey; whois 
deficient neither in candour nor acuteness of 
observation. He has had large opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with his subject—having 
resided many years among us in the public 
exercise of his profession, and diligently studied 
our history and manners. ‘This is not, as our 
readers know, Dr. Riofrey’s first work concern- 
ing London; but it is more interesting than its 
predecessor,—treating of a period in relation 
to which our sympathies are more active—and 
founded, as it necessarily is, on a more abundant 
collection of facts, inducing a fuller confidence 
in its general averments. We say general; for 
to some of the author's statements, and to still 
more of his inferences, we can by no means 
subscribe. He is often too theoretic—we might 
add, too visionary—for the practical taste of 
Englishmen. His work has another fault ;— 
yet one which will be favourably received 
on this side of the Channel, however it may be 
regarded on the other. He forms too extra- 
vagant an estimate of the prosperity which we 
have reached as well as of the qualities which 
have enabled us to reach it. We do not believe 
that our statesmen have been quite so far-seeing, 
or our people so energetically systematic, as he 
represents them. 


It is a fundamental principle of Dr. Riofrey’s 
book, that proportioned to the advance of ma- 
terial prosperity is that of health, morals and 
happiness. The facts on which he grounds his 
reasonings have, for the most part, been furnished 
by common life. ‘In my opinion,” he observes, 
‘* history instructs us much less by great cata- 
strophes than by the study of social life. The 
thunder and lightning, indeed, compel our 
notice; while we are apt to overlook the plant 
that rises slowly out of the soil, yet enriches 
man with its fruits. My work on London ex- 
hibits society passing through a multitude of 
circumstances, generally unperceived, but really 
existing,—from a condition of unhealthiness to 
one of salubrity, from poverty to opulence, from 
oppression to liberty, from barbarism to civili- 
zation. Forthe most part,” he continues, ‘men 
see facts only in their accomplishment. For 
them, the dial-finger marks the hour only when 
the bell strikes it. Thus it is that Europe, 
misled by the clamour against French ambition, 
is awakened to a sense of England’s colossal 
power only when that power is consolidated. 
In this work I show the steps, slow but succes- 
sive, by which the English have reached their 
high destiny.’’-—‘* My readers will see England 
in continual advance, profiting by her very 
faults and errors. During the whole of the 
eighteenth century, England marches patiently 
and unfalteringly towards universal domination 
—her constant object. France being the only 
power in a condition to oppose her, on the hu- 
miliation of France have all her efforts been 





concentered. 
and France then appears 
page of my book.” 


——— Naa ag 
The struggle between England 
» Naturally, in every 


Here we have a striking instance of our au. 
thor’s visionary tendencies. He creates a } 
bear, and is frightened at his own creation" 
what is worse, he would have France fright. 
ened too. He flatters himself that should 
war be renewed between the two countries h 
shall have done his own a service in openin we 
eyes to the power of the antagonist with Chick 
she will have to contend :— 

I say it with regret, —England is not known, 

Between her and France the distance js immense 
On the one hand there is a system ably conducted 
and so interwoven into the remotest ramifications of 
the body social that there is not an Englishman, near 
or far, at home or at the antipodes, who does not con. 
cur in the triumphs of the mother-country ;_none, at 
the same time, whom the mother-country does not 
protect. 
Behold the other side! “In France, alas! there 
is little of patriotic unity. She is devoured by 
jealousy; nearly all her citizens are infected 
with this vice. They tear one another, and 
waste their strength in doing mischief to them- 
selves. It is only the admission that God 
protects France which explains her existence, 
after so many faults indulged and mistakes 
committed.” Let Dr. Riofrey be assured that 
he is looking through a distorting glass, That 
his country has committed many grave faults 
need not be questioned; but he may depend 
upon it, our own have been neither fewer nor 
less momentous. Jealousy and faction are quite 
as rife amongst ourselves as beyond the Channel, 
Nor is there between the Government and in- 
dividuals, whether at home or abroad, that suff- 
cient and indissoluble bond which so much 
excites his admiration. According to him, we 
are worthy of all respect—to be sedulously 
imitated by his countrymen, if they were wise 
—not for our horse-racing—not in the cut of a 
frock-coat—but in our patriotism and every 
other good thing. For sentiments so flattering 
to our national pride he is aware that he vill 
be blamed by his countrymen, and charged with 
enthusiasm, Anglomania, and what not; but he 
praises us, he says, where we deserve praise,— 
not for our pleasure, but to stimulate them to 
follow on the same path—and, still more, to 
show them what sort of a foe they may one day 
have to encounter :— 

If, in order to flatter the national vanity of my 
own people, I should underrate the population, v- 
lour, and power of a rival nation; if I should hold 
out the lure of easy conquest to my countrymen,— 
should I therefore be a better citizen? Would not 
the mischief of such a course be, on the contrary, 
incalculable? To undervalue the English would be 
a poor gratification, and a false patriotism. When 
Charlemagne decimated the Saxons who were taller 
than his sword was long, that great monarch po 
claimed to the world the lofty stature of his enemies. 
Let all her greatness be conceded to England; and 
when we contemplate her strength, her unity, her 
constant energy and firmness, let us study therein the 
secret of our disasters in our struggles against her, 
and do justice, at the same time, to our own greal- 
ness in the reflection that France is, in spite of all 
these, the single power capable of contending agains 
her. 

London, our author says, is ‘ the most healthy 
city in the world,”—and that “in spite of the 
humidity of its soil and the inclemency of its 
atmosphere.” Let it not be forgotten that, 
former ages, this metropolis was one of the mos 
unhealthy on earth—the constant abode of the 
most fatal endemic diseases. How, then, hat 
the change been produced? By widening the 
streets, says Dr. Riofrey,—labouring at drains 
and sewers,—constructing houses better adapt 
for animals having lungs,—opening new square 
and parks, and gardens, amidst the vast brie 
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= n¢g,—introducing an abundance of good 

_and diffusing habits of greater clean- 
i vas among the people. These, we acknow- 
© are improvements in which the French 
wie do well to imitate us—rather than by 
iingout racing-grounds or opening new shops 
for English fashions. 


There is another subject on which we may 
wally accept the praises of our author. We 
‘re undeniably, and beyond all comparison, 
the most practical people on earth :—- 

English nation has exhibited, in a certain 
yase, the history of every human want, and of the 
: Je ways in which every such want is felt 
iy individuals. She has provided for all by the 
-~regate intelligence of her generations—generations 
» faithful to their precedent, and yet 80 inventive 
and 80 progressive. — In England, and in London 

jally, the very air is full of practical logic. It 
ates by man’s every sense, and lies beneath his 
rery tread. 

But England has her faults, even in Dr. Rio- 
fey’s eyes. We are, he says, a people “more 
domineering than the Romans,’—‘“‘a nation 
rho threaten the whole of Europe with subju- 
ation, England is never satiated with con- 
quest: her thirst grows with her efforts for its 
atisfaction. Having secured the empire of the 
vas, she aims now at that of the whole world.” 
Witness our liberal policy in China, and recent 
noderation in the Punjaub !—Universal domin- 
atin! How, in a country where none are com- 
pelled, and few choose, to be soldiers, are the 
necessary instruments to be found? Napoleon 
had a better notion beth of our present and 
future policy than perhaps any of his people. 
After passing a just eulogium on the valour 
of our troops, he observes: ‘‘ Mais, avec 
quarante-cing mille hommes, vous ne serez 
jamais puissance militaire!”” Whatever Dr. 
iofrey may think, Napoleon is right;—and 
vhatever he may think, multitudes among us 
rjoice that there is no chance of England's 
becoming ‘‘a great military power.”’ We should 
rjoice yet more, if the majority of the French 
people were as moderate and rational on this 
head as ourselves. If “the tendency of Eng- 
land be to universal domination,” certainly 
wither our actions nor our newspapers are echoes 
of the public voice. 

The good sense of the following makes some 
amends for the fallacy of what precedes it :— 

In London the people enjoy liberty as their birth- 
ght, There, each moves in his proper sphere un- 
cnstrinedly, noiselessly—with a dignity which is 
babitual; because he finds, in his respect for another's 
tights, the respect due to his own. In trade, com- 
nerte, the arts, the sciences, even in medicine, much 
may there be learnt; fur there all the branches of 
human knowledge are related and progress together. 
The English are in advance of all other nations; 
because they are the boldest, most enterprising and 


host persevering experimentalists amongst the human 
race, 


We cannot follow our author through his 
progressive sketch of London at different stages 
of its existence during the last two centuries. 
We can but glance ata very few of the more 
udient points of his descriptions. For many of 
tem, he is indebted to other pens—so far at 
least as making the remarks of others the basis 


ifhis own, in confirmation or in contrast. ‘Thus 
ts, that he transcribes from Montesquieu; 
Those ‘Notes on London and the English’ are 
vill entitled to our attention. “When I go 
ue a country,” observes that profound thinker, 

do not inquire if the laws be good: there 
we good laws everywhere; but I ask if the 
laws it has be well administered.” As he finds 
‘muption everywhere, he has no difficulty in 
lg it amongst our magistrates—and his 

ment is somewhat severe. He says “cor- 


"pllon infects all ranks. Thirty years ago a 





robber was hardly knownin London ; now there 
is nothing else. An Englishman must have a 
good dinner, a mistress, and ease.’”’ When 
these good things are easily obtained, all is 
well; but when his circumstances become too 
narrow for such indulgences, “he commits 
suicide, or takes to the highway.” There is 
no doubt (Fielding and Hogarth and the 
novelists and dramatists of the period are our 
vouchers for the fact) that a full century ago, 
highway robbers did exist to an extent incon- 
ceivable in our well-regulated times. A more 
efficient police, and a still more remarkable 
improvement in the tone of public morals, have 
all but annihilated this evil.—The following text 
marks another prodigious advance since the 
days of the philosopher :— 

There is nothing so frightful as the London streets. 
They are extremely filthy. The paving is so ill 
kept that it is scarcely possible to pass through them 
in a carriage—necessary to make one’s will if it be 
a hackney coach. These vehicles are as high as 
a theatre; the driver higher still—his seat being on 
a level with the roof. They plunge into every rut; 
and make a jolting which distracts the head. 

Montesquieu asserts, very coolly, that there 
was, in his day, no such thing as religion among 
us. Nor will he allow us to know what friend- 
ship means—at least, foreigners, he says, could 
never meet with any :— 

Lamentable are the complaints of strangers,— 
especially of the French resident in London. They 
say they cannot make a friend—the longer they 
remain there, the fewer they have. * * How should 
the English love foreigners, when they love not one 
another? Why should they ask us to dine, when 
they do not ask their countrymen ? We must do, then, 
as they do, live for ourselves; like them, care for no 
one, love no one, trust no one. We must take 
countries as we find them. 

But for the contrasts which Dr. Riofrey finds 
between contemporaneous London and _ the 
London of Montesquieu, we should be little 
disposed to exhibit more of the latter’s pictures. 
* Money,” he says, “is, in London, the sovereign 
good: honour and virtue are little esteemed.”’ 
The spirit of patriotism which the Doctor finds 
at the heart of England’s greatness, was scarcely 
discerned in Montesquieu’s time—at least by 
him. ‘“ A minister of state,”’ he says, ‘thinks 
only of triumphing over his opponent in the 
lower house; and to bring that about, he would 
sell England and all the nations of the earth.”’ 
Even the many brilliant things which he admits 
were done in England, were all done for love 
of money—not of reputation or of virtue. ‘In 
France,” says Montesquieu, ‘ extraordinary 
actions are performed with the view of squan- 
dering money—in England, with that of ac- 
quiring it.” 

After so much vituperation, it is pleasant to 
get Montesquieu on the article of our constitu- 
tion :— 

London is a villanous city, with very fine things 
in it. Liberty, in London, is the liberty of freemen. 
At this moment England is the freest country in the 
world—none of its republics excepted. * * Ifa man 
had as many enemies in England as he has hairs on 
his head, they could do him no harm. 

After Montesquieu, came Voltaire; who is 
more favourable to the character of the 
Londoners, and the English generally, than his 
celebrated countryman. ‘The truth is, the 
latter’s standard of human merit was not quite 
so high as that of the former. Corruption in the 
great he looked upon as the most natural thing 
in the world,—inseparable from their greatness ; 
though he held it incumbent on them toconceal 
as much as possible their ruling motive. Part 
of his time he spent at Wandsworth—which 
was then some distance from the metropolis ; 
and part in Maiden Lane—then one of the most 
fashionable quarters of the town! How great 
is the change since the day when Pope, Addi- 





son, Prior, Bolingbroke, Swift, Lyttelton and 
Fielding were accustomed to meet in Bow 
Street ! 

Whatever may have been the defects or vices 
of English society during the eighteenth or 
nineteenth century,—they are all, in our author’s 
judgment, more than counterbalanced by the 
National Genius. He dwells especially on the 
protection which the English government is 
ever ready, and has the power, to extend to the 
humblest of its subjects :— 

At all times the English government, whig or 
tory, has understood the importance of protecting 
its people. * * It is assuredly a high distinction to 
belong to a country whose very name defends her 
distant sons. If a monarch should desire to confer on 
his subjects some personal dignity or title, he could 
do no better than this—to let it be known and felt 
that whosoever should attack one of his solitary sub- 
jects would attack the nation and himself. We read 
that, in the East, he who would travel securely must 
be furnished with a firman from the Grand Signior. 
So, the English government has given to its subjects 
a firman which insures them respect over al! the 
world. 

This book, we believe will do both good and 
evil in France. It is calculated to awaken some 
jealousies, while it extinguishes others. It gives 
force to the prejudices which it encourages by 
the candour of its attack on those which it 
disapproves.—We may add that, in his glance at 
the progress of our metropolitan institutions and 
national character, the author does not come so 
far down as to the end of the last century: but 
promises shortly to resume his “ unfinished 
work.” 





Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second. 
By Horace Walpole. Edited from the 
Original MSS. With a Preface and Notes 
by the late Lord Holland. 3 vols. Colburn, 

Tue republication of Lord Holland’s edition of 
Walpole’s ‘Memoirs of George the Second’ 
with no other variation than a few misprints, is 
one of the mysteries of publishing which it is 
not our office to explain. The disingenuous- 
ness of issuing to the world as a novelty a 
mere reprint of a well-known work is, however, 
a trade artifice which we are not, as having 
charge of literary interests, at liberty to pass 
over without reprobation.—It was commonly 
suspected that Lord Holland had taken rather 
a wide view of the powers of an editor—had 
omitted incidents and characters for reasons 
which the world generally would not have 
recognized as sufficient; and the few notes 
which he added have been considered meagre 
and unsatisfactory. For these reasons, we have 
been looking forward to a new edition of these 
Memoirs, restored to their integrity and eluci- 
dated by the large amount of information 
brought to light in relation to the period of 
which they treat within the last quarter of a 
century. To this spurious edition we owe, at 
least for the present, the disappointment of that 
expectation ; and it is not easy to explain the 
amount of injury done to the cause of historical 
literature thereby. 

As instances of Lord Holland's caprice, we 
may mention his deviation from the divisions 
originally designed by Walpole, and his omis- 
sion of the mottoes, though clever and character- 
istic, which the author prefixed to those divisions. 
Thus, the first book was introduced by Oxen- 
stiern’s well-known question to his son, 4” nescis 
mi fili quantilld prudentid regitur orbis?—*“ Know 
you not, my son, with how small an amount of 
wisdom the world is governed ?”,—The account 
of the year 1752, is headed by Strada’s canon, 
Pour étre bon historien il ne faudroit étre 
d@ aucune retiqron. a’aucun pais, d aucune profes- 
sion, d'aucun parti— A good historian should 
be of no religion, no country, no profession, 
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and no party.”—The administration of Mr. 
Pelham’s feeble successors is not inaptly cha- 
racterized by Cardinal de Retz’s clever reflec- 
tion, ‘Men are more influenced by examples 
of the past than by events of their own age. 
We become accustomed to what we see every 
day; and I know not that the consulship of 
Caligula’s horse, had we lived in his day, would 
have surprised us so much as we imagine.” 

Some curious minor omissions in the body of 
the work will further illustrate Lord Holland’s 
wilfulness. In the inquiry into the Westminster 
election of 1751, the printed Memoirs (Vol. I. 
p- 27), merely say, “Mr. Murray then ad- 
vanced to the bar;’’—but Walpole wrote, “ Mr. 
Murray, with an air of determined triumph 
composed of something between a martyr and 
a coxcomb, then advanced tothe bar.”” The 
determination to bring Murray on his knees to 
the bar, according to the printed Memoirs, 
‘‘was proposed to Mr. Pelham in the lobby ;” 
—but to this Walpole, in his MSS., had added, 
““by one who knew it would exasperate the 
Tories against him if he yielded to it, or the 
Whigs if he refused.” —In the printed Memoirs 
the following character is given of Lord Egre- 
mont :— 

“Lord Egremont, who was son to the great Sir 

William Windham, and grandson to the old Duke 
of Somerset, whose prodigious pride he inherited, 
more than his father’s abilities, though he had a 
great deal of humour, had formerly been a personal 
favourite with the Prince, but had slighted that 
intimacy when Lord Granville his patron would not 
co-operate in the Prince’s last Opposition.” 
To this Walpole had added,—‘‘ And when 
Mr. Pelham had incontestibly the ascendant. 
He was the best bred man in the world, but 
remarkably cruel to low women; not so apt to 
provoke men. He loved money more than 
veracity,—which was the most convenient 
qualification in the world to one that was fond 
of respect and hated a drawn sword.”—The 
ner account of Lord Hartington and the 
Duke of Devonshire stands thus :— 

“Lord Hartington and his father, the Duke of 
Devonshire, were the fashionable models of goodness, 
though their chief merit was a habit of caution. The 
Duke's outside was unpolished, his inside unpolish- 
able. The Marquis was more fashioned, but with 
an impatience to do everything, and a fear to do 
nothing.” 

Before the last sentence Walpole had given a 
fuller developement of the Duke’s character in 
these words :—‘ He loved gaming, drinking, 
and the ugliest woman in England, his Duchess; 
—on whose account he had resigned his employ- 
ments to retire with her, and turned her head 
by breaking a promise he had given her of not 
marrying his son to Lord Burlington’s daughter.” 
The sketch of Lord Hartington also is more 
complete in the MSS. :—it stands thus, “The 
Marquis was more fashioned; but, with an im- 
patience to do everything and a fear to do any- 
thing, he was always in a hurry to do nothing.” 

We have taken a few specimens of Lord 
Holland's omissions almost at random: we may 
add that his lordship seems to have been deter- 
mined that they should never be supplied,—for 
he cut the passages out of the copy intrusted 
to his care. Fortunately, Walpole’s rough copy 
was preserved from the scissors; and it is 
interesting, not only for filling the gaps made 
by Lord Holland, but also for illustrating Wal- 
pole’s own fluctuations of opinion. His emenda- 
tions and omissions are a little curious; but, in 
general, his afterthoughts appear to have been 
more merciful than his first impressions, Some- 
times, it is not easy to assign a cause for the 
change. Thus, his reflection on the ostentation 
of petty courts, which is struck through with his 
own pen, appears to us worthy of preservation : 
—In all countries, people make a parade 


of what they think most capable of striking 
foreigners with astonishment and respect. In 
some places, they show you false — false 
bones, false relics. In Italy and Germany, 
little princes are proud of little armies, which 
ruin their subjects without being sufficient to 
defend them. When I was at Modena, the 

omp of the Court stretched to one Swiss, one 
hay of the bed-chamber, and two regiments of 
guards.” 

It would be an abuse of the confidence re- 
posed in us were we to make further extracts 
from an unpublished manuscript. We have 
quoted enough to show that the edition on 
which we have felt it our duty to animadvert is 
mischievous as being likely to delay the appear- 
ance of an edition which will offer to the public 
novel and interesting information. 





The Story of Toby ; a Sequel to ‘* Typee.” 
the Author of that Work. Murray. 
Tuat “truthis strange—stranger than fiction” is 
an adopted dictum of which, notwithstanding its 
adoption, Mr. Herman Melville is not, it should 
seem, to have the benefit. His pleasant book on the 
Marquesas [see ante, p. 189] is, even because of 
the stran geness of its adventures, very commonly 
suspected to be a fiction, notwithstanding all the 
incidents which have either presented them- 
selves, or been sought, to give it an air of truth. 
It is not many months since we announced [ante, 
p- 819] that the real Toby had turned up (in 
print, at least) a live and uneaten man; and 
to all the strangeness which had gained for the 
work wherein he disappeared the character of 
fiction, this new fact surely added that further 
strangeness—that ‘‘ stranger’’—which, on the 
authority of the adage, might have removed it 
into the category of truths. Ifthe whole be an 
invention, however, it has been determined to 
‘play out the play.” Mr. Herman Melville is 
called in to attest the discovery of the Editor 
of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser—just as 
it has been suspected that the Editor was called 
in to attest the discoveries of Herman Melville. 
There is a kind of ‘“handy-dandy” in this 
mode of presenting the matter—a sort of illo- 
gical evidence—a species of affirming in a circle 
—which increases the puzzle. We do not under- 
take to light our readers through the mystery. 
All we can say as to the authenticity of Mr. 
Herman Melville’s narrative is what we have 
said before—it deserves to be true—si non é vero 
é ben trovato. We vouch for the verisimilitude 
—but not the verity. Here, however, is a con- 
cluding chapter, added by Mr. Melville to his 
former work—containing the account, as taken 
down from Toby’s lips, of the circumstances 
under which the latter separated from his com- 
panion, and left the island on which each of 
the two have since supposed the other to have 

furnished food for a Typee banquet. 

Our readers will remember that Toby spoke, 
in his letter to the Buffalo Advertiser, of an 
Irishman with whom he had fallen in after his 
separation from Melville,—and who assisted 
him in returning to the ship :— 

“He was,” says Mr. Melville, “an old grizzled 
sailor, whom Toby and myself had frequently seen 
in Nukuheva, where he lived an easy devil-may- 
care life in the household of Mowanna the king, 
going by the name of‘ Jimmy.’ In fact, he was the 
royal favourite, and had a good deal to say in his 
master’s councils. He wore a Manilla hat and a 
sort of tappa morning gown, sufficiently loose and 
negligent to show the verse of a song tatooed upon 
his chest, and a variety of spirited cuts by native 
artists in other parts of his body. He sported a 


By 


fishing-rod in his hand, and carried a sooty old pipe 
slung about his neck. This old rover having retired 
from active life, had resided in Nukuheva for some 
time, could speak the language, and for that reason 





preter. He was an arrant old i 2 
coming off in his canoe to the Fy he yer 
regaling their crews with choice little malin 
court scandal ; such, for instance, as a sh; 4 
intrigue of his majesty with a Ha ameful 

5 Ppar damsel, g 
public dancer at the feasts, and otherwise relati 
some incredible tales about the Marquesas generall 
Iremember in particular his telling the Dolly’s cre 
what proved to be literally a cock-and-bull on 
about two natural prodigies which he said were the: 
on the island. One was an old monster ofa wars 
having a marvellous reputation for sanctity ~ 
reputed a famous sorcerer, who lived away off in 
den among the mountains, where he hid from the 
world a great pair of horns that grew out of hig a 
ples. Notwithstanding his reputation for piety this 
horrid old fellow was the terror of all the island round 
being reported to come out from his retreat, and s 
a man-hunting every dark night. Some aneagues 
Paul Pry, too, coming down the mountain, once got 
a peep at his den, and found it full of bones, In 
short, he was a most unheard-of monster. The other 
prodigy Jimmy told us about, was the younger son 
of a chief, who, although but just turned of ten, had 
entered upon holy orders, because his superstitious 
countrymen thought him especially intended for the 
priesthood from the fact of his having a comb on 
his head like a rooster. But this was not all: for 
still more wonderful to relate, the boy prided him. 
self upon this strange crest, being actually endowed 
with a cock’s voice, and frequently crowing over his 
peculiarity.” 

This old gentleman at once informed Toby 
that he knew all about the running away from 
the ship, and the presence of the fugitives 
among the Typees. ‘ Indeed, he had been 
urged by Mowanna to come over to the valley, 
and, after visiting his friends there, to bring us 
back with him,—his royal master being exceed- 
ingly anxious to share with him the reward 
which had been held out for our capture. He, 
however, assured Toby that he had indignantly 
spurned the offer.” It would seem, notwith- 
standing, that the Nukuheva courtier had that 
common complaint of courtiers deemed more 
civilized, “an itching palm,’—and that his 
motive for promoting the separation of Melville 
and his companion was the expectation of 
manceuvring two several rewards for two several 
deliveries—the success of the first being pro- 
bably intended to be made an argument for 
raising the terms of the second. The price 
paid by Toby (five Spanish dollars) was, after 
all, not exorbitant for an escape from a Typee 
kitchen. He did his best, however, to include 
his comrade in his own evasion :— 

“ Jimmy now asked Toby whether he wished to 
leave the island ; if he did, there was a ship in want 
of men lying in the other harbour, and would be glad 
to take him over, and see him on board that very 
day. ‘No,’ said Toby, ‘I cannot leave the island 
unless my comrade goes with me. I left him uw 
the valley because they would not let him come 
down. Let us go now and fetch him.’ ‘ But howis 
he to cross the mountain with us,’ replied Jimmy, 
‘even if we get him down to the beach? Better 
let him stay till to-morrow, and I will bring 
him round to Nukuheva in the boats.’ ‘That wil 
never do,’ said Toby, ‘but come along with me no¥, 
and let us get him down here atany rate ;’ and yield- 
ing to the impulse of the moment, he started to 
hurry back into the valley. But hardly was his 
back turned, when a dozen hands were laid on hin, 
and he learned that he could not go a step farther 
It was in vain that he fought with them ; they would 
not hear of his stirring from the beach. Cut to the 
heart at this unexpected repulse, Toby now col 
jured the sailor to go after me alone. But Jimmy 
replied, that in the mood the Typees then were they 
would not permit him so to do, though at the same 
time he was not afraid of their offering him ay 
harm.” 

At length, Toby was persuaded to stat 
for freedom,—relying on the promises of Ff 
guide that he would return for Melville,—aa 





was frequently employed by the French as an inter- 


believing that, in any case, he could better save 
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his friend, by 0 poe relief to his assist- 
when himself amongst his countrymen, 
by remaining behind with him. Accord- 
ingly, attended by a young Typee with a pig in 
his arms, the sailor and his mercenary patron 
wt off together for the mountain :— 
“You see what sort of a taboo man I am,” said 
Jimmy, after for some time silently following the 
path which led up the mountain. “ Mow-Mow made 
me 8 nt of this pig here, and the man who 
carries it will go right through Happar, and down 
into Nukuheva with us. So long as he stays by me 
heis safe, and just so it will be with you, and to- 
norrow with Tommo. Cheer up, then, and rely 
upon me, you will see him in the morning.” 


When they reached the valley of the Happars— 

“The young Typee stuck to Jimmy like his 
shadow, and though as lively a dog as any of his 
tribe, he was now as meek as a lamb, never opening 
his mouth except to eat. Although some of the 
Happars looked queerly at him, others were more 
vil, and seemed desirous of taking him abroad and 
showing him the valley. But the Typee was not to 
be cajoled in that way. How many yards he would 
have to remove from Jimmy before the taboo would 
be powerless, it would be hard to tell, but probably 
he himself knew to a fraction.” 

At last, Toby and his companions came upon 
the valleys of Nukuheva, on one side of the 
bay, where the highlands slope off into the sea. 
«The men-of-war were still lying in the har- 
bour; and as Toby looked down upon them, 
the strange events which had happened so re- 
cently seemed all a dream.”’—Then comes the 
sequel of this ‘eventful tale”’ :-— 

“Toby begged hard for an armed boat, in which 
togoround to Typee and rescue me, notwithstand- 
ing the promises of Jimmy. But this the captain 
would not hear of, and told him to have patience, 
for the sailor would be faithful to his word. When, 
too, he demanded the five silver dollars for Jimmy, 
the captain was unwilling to give them. But Toby 
insisted upon it, as he now began to think that 
Jimmy might be a mere mercenary, who would be 
sure to prove faithless ifnot well paid. Accordingly 
he not only gave him the money, but took care to 
asure him, over and over again, that as soon as he 
brought me aboard he would receive a still larger 
sum. Before sun-rise the next day, Jimmy and the 
Typee started in two of the ship’s boats, which were 
manned by tabooed natives. ‘Toby, of course, was 
all eagerness to go along, but the sailor told him that if 
he did, it would spoil all; so, hard as it was, he was 
obliged to remain. ‘Towards evening he was on the 
watch, and descried the boats turning the headland 
and entering the bay. He strained his eyes, and 
thought he saw me ; but Iwasnot there. Descending 
from the mast almost distracted, he grappled Jimmy 
a he struck the deck, shouting in a voice that 
startled him, ‘Where is Tommo?’ The old fellow 

, but soon recovering, did all he could to 
wothe him, assuring him that it had proved to be 
impossible to get me down to the shore that morning ; 
assigning many plausible reasons, and adding that early 
on the morrow he was going to visit the bay again in 
a French boat, when, if he did not find me on the 
beach—as this time he certainly expected to—he 
would march right back into the valley, and carry 
me away at all hazards. He, however, again refused 
to allow Toby to accompany him. Now, situated 
4s Toby was, his sole dependence for the present 
was upon this Jimmy, and therefore he was fain to 
comfort himself as well as he could with what the 
old sailor told him. The next morning, however, he 

ad the satisfaction of seeing the French boat start 
with Jimmy in it. To-night, then, I will see him, 
thought Toby ; but many a long day passed before 
ever saw Tommo again. Hardly was the boat 
out of sight, when the captain came forward and 
ordered the anchor to be weighed; he was going to 
a, Vain were all Toby's ravings,—they were dis- 
Tegarded; and when he came to himself the sails 
Were set, and the ship fast leaving the land.” 
Toby left this vessel at New Zealand; and, 
some further adventures, arrived home in 
t two years after leaving the Marquesas.— 


We have only to add, for the sake of the pur- 











chasers of the former narrative, that this tale 
of Toby is printed as a few pages of addition— 
the paging continued on from the last of the 
original volume ; and that they may complete 
their possession of this true history, or pleasant 
romance, (as the case may be,) for the small 
supplementary charge of threepence. 





The History of the British Empire in India. By 
E. Thornton, Esq. Vol. VI. Allen & Co. 
Tue concluding volume of Mr. Thornton’s 
‘History of British India’ contains the most 
complete and in some respects the most im- 
partial, history of the Afghan war which has 
yet been given to the public. We differ from 
him as to both the policy and the justice of 
the invasion; but fully agree with his views of 
the negligence and misconduct that led to the 
disasters by which it was followed. The causes 
of the war may be shortly stated. Persia, se- 
verely humbled in a recent contest with Russia, 
became a mere dependent on that power; and, 
at the instigation of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh, laid siege to Herat, one of the keys to 
the route between Persia and India. England 
sought to cover her frontier from prospective 
danger, by entering into alliance with the chiefs 
of Cabul and Candahar; but Dost Mohammed 
Khan, influenced by a Russian agent, rejected 
the proposal; and it was, therefore, determined 
to place on the throne of Cabul a chief more 
favourable to English interests. How does this 
differ in principle from Napoleon’s expulsion 
of the house of Braganza, because the Portu- 
guese court preferred the alliance of England 
to that of France? The question of legitimacy 
is beside the issue;—not merely because the 
European laws of succession are disregarded in 
the East, but further because, if hereditary 
claims were of force, the sovereign of Herat, 
being an elder brother, had a better title to the 
throne than Shah Shuja. Of all nations on 
earth, the English have the least right to draw 
distinctions between sovereigns de facto and 
sovereigns de jure; and in this very instance 
we had recognized Dost Mohammed as a lawful 
ruler, by sending an ambassador to negotiate 

with him a treaty of amity and commerce. 

If there existed reasonable grounds for sus- 
pecting Russia of hostile intentions, Cabul was 
about the worst place in the world to select for 
the field of resistance. Eastern alliances follow 
the rule of the stronger: and if the Russians 
had a powerful army at Herat, the ruler of 
Cabul, whether Dost Mohammed or Shah Shuja, 
would have taken the course which seemed 
most likely to advance his own interests, without 
bestowing a thought on the obligations of treaties 
and alliances. Diplomatists greatly overrate 
their own importance ;—the world is not ruled 
by red tape, and the march of events cannot be 
controlled by protocols. The obvious means 
for checking the hostile designs of Russia were 
a British fleet in the Baltic and another in the 
Black Sea,—keeping Odessa in alarm, and 
ready to open communication with the Geor- 
gians and the Circassians. Finland and Poland 
on one side, the Crimea and the Caucasian 
districts on the other, are vulnerable points,— 
where the presence of a British force would 
effectually put a stop toa Russian march on the 
Indus. 

The Persians had given us cause of alarm 
by besieging Herat ;—but had we not ample 
means of compelling them to raise the siege? 
The small force sent to occupy Karrack a 
duced a violent sensation in Persia; a squadron 
anchored off Bussorah would have compelled 
the Shah to accept any reasonable terms that 
might be dictated. But Mr. M‘Neill, our envoy 
in. Persia, writes :— 


“The failure of the missions from the Indian 





government from Kabool and Kandahar, and the 
success of the Russian negociations with the chiefs on 
our very frontier, must give the Shah a more exalted 
opinion than even he has hitherto entertained of the 
superior power of Russia as compared with that of 
England. He sees an unknown captain of Cossacks 
from the banks of the Volga or the Elba ride up to 
Kabool without pomp or retinue, and he sees him 
apparently driving out of Affghanistan the agent of 
the governor-general of India; and that agent Captain 
Burnes, who enjoysa reputation as high and as exten- 
sive as any officer who could have been employed 
upon that duty.” 

The failure of a mission may be attributable 
to the fault of an envoy or to the nature of his 
message; and, however high the reputation of 
Captain Burnes might have been, a diminu- 
tion of his personal influence is assuredly no 
sufficient cause for commencing a national 
war. Why did we seek political alliance with 
Dost Mohammed? Avowedly, to erect a bar- 
rier against Russian invasion. But Dost Mo- 
hammed was as free to accept the alliance of 
Russia as of England. It was a fair trial of 
strength between the envoys of the two powers; 
and the Russians, being the more unscrupulous 
in their promises, carried the day. 

On comparing the despatches of Mr. M‘Neill 
from Persia with those of Burnes from Cabul, 
there is a very striking discrepancy, which well 
deserves attention. On the one hand, the 
Russians are represented as promising the Shah 
to establish his supremacy over Afghanistan ; 
on the other they are said to have engaged to 
strengthen the power of Dost Mohammed by 
restoring to him the town and province of 
Peshawur. These two courses of policy are 
diametrically opposed to one another; and 
these contradictions show that it was clearly 
impossible for Russia to have the alliance of 
the Persians and the Afghans at the same time, 
—their political interests being at variance, to 
say nothing of the bitter religious animosities 
by which the two races are irreconcileably di- 
vided. We can find, then, no tangible grounds 
for the war, other than unnecessary fears of a 
Russian invasion, and the wounded vanity of 
envoys, either overreached by unscrupulous 
diplomacy or baffled by superior skill. 

The original cause of war was at an end 
before the army of the Indus—as the invading 
force was rather Bonapartishly designated—was 
ready to march. The Persians had raised the 
siege of Herat before all the troops had been 
assembled at Ferozepore. An expensive farce 
was played in conjunction with the principal 
drama, by providing Shah Shuja with an jinde- 
pendentarmy,—an army, indeed, so independent 
that it never could be depended upon. It was 
a sad incumbrance to the British troops during 
the whole advance; consuming their limited 
sapplice— impeding theirmarch—end proveling 
the hostility of the peasantry by its unlicense 
outrages. The conquest of Afghanistan was 
as easily effected as that of Algeria in 1830. 
The only opportunity for a great exploit was 
offered at the storming of Ghuznee. The sub- 
jugation of the country was complete ;—but, as 
in the parallel instance of Algeria, it was only 
then that the difficulties of the conquerors began. 

The evening of the Ist of November, 1841, 
closed on the English in Cabul, indulging in as 
luxurious a dream of safety as if they had been 
within the precincts of Calcutta :— 

“The morning of the 2nd November dissipated 
the spell—it broke with signals of violence and alarm. 
The city was in a state of commotion; the shops 
were plundered, the houses of the British officers 
attacked, and their servants everywhere insulted 
and threatened. Among the first of the houses 
assaulted were those of Sir Alexander Burnes and of 
Captain Johnston, paymaster of the Shah's forces. 
It is believed, that had the former officer acted with 
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decision, the outbreak might have been at oncechecked ; 
but Sir Alexander Burnes forbade his guard to fire 
on the insurgents, and preferred trying the effect of 
addressing to them a speech. What were the argu- 
ments by which he sought to soothe into calmness the 
excited passions of desperate men can never be known, 
for his powers of moral suasion failed, and he perished 
in a parade of magnanimous forbearance. With him 
fell his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, of the Bombay 
army, and Lieutenant William Broadfoot, of the 
Bengal European regiment—an officer whom all 
reports unite in eulogizing, and whose life was dearly 
paid for by his assailants, six of whom met destruc- 
tion from his hand before it was paralyzed by death. 
The sepoys who formed the guard of Sir Alexander 
Burnes and of the treasury fought nobly, so soon as 
they were permitted to fight, and manifested the 
firmness and fidelity which the native soldier has so 
often displayed in the cause of the government whose 
‘salt he cats 7 but they were overpowered by the num- 
bers which unthrifty delay had permitted to accu- 
mulate, and with their lives they surrendered their 
trust.” 

During the two ménths that followed this 
outbreak, the commanders of the British forces 
at Cabul showed neither the courage to fight 
nor the sense to fly. There is every probability 
that the display of some energy early in Novem- 
ber would have averted all the disasters of the 
ensuing January :—it required the accumulated 
blunders of the interval to destroy the prestige 
of the British name. Some blame has been 
cast upon Sir William Macnaghten for listening 
to the insidious proposals of Akbar Khan; but 
the precious time aide had been lost rendered 
negotiation the only resource available. His 
best vindication will be found in the account of 
the council of war which was held a few days 
after his death—when the Afghans offered far 
harsher terms :— 

“Major Eldred Pottinger, who had consented, at 
the urgent request of the general, to act as political 
agent, objected, and a council was summoned to con- 
sider his objections. It consisted of General Elphin- 
stone, Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil, Colonel 
Chambers, Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant. To 
these officers Major Pottinger opened his views, 
avowing his conviction that no confidence could be 
placed in any treaty formed with the Affghans, and 
that to bind the government of India by engagements 
to evacuate the country, to restore the deposed Ameer, 
and to pay a sum amounting to fourteen lacs of 
rupees—for this formal part of the arrangement— 
was inconsistent with the claims of public duty. 
Entertaining these opinions, the only honourable 
course, in his judgment, was either to hold out to the 
last at Kabool, or to endeavour to force a way to 
Jelalabad. Major Pottinger appears to have found 
no support in the council. One and all declared that 
neither branch of the alternatives suggested was 
practicable, and that it would be better to pay any 
sum of money than to prolong hostilities. It was 
resolved, therefore, to accede to the demands of the 
enemy; and had they been ten times more unreason- 
able, and a hundred times more humiliating, probably 
the same determination would have been adopted.” 

The disasters of Cabul were rendered more 
signal by their contrast with the glorious con- 
duct of Sale’s heroic brigade at Jelallabad. We 
have too recently adverted to this bright ex- 
ception to the misconduct of the war to permit 
our describing it again. We will say only, that 
the commanders at Cabul had larger resources 
at their disposal, and far better means of defence, 
than Sale ;—but these were lamentably wasted 
and thrown away. 

The reconquest of Cabul, and the liberation 
of geen. effected by Generals Nott and Pol- 
lock, retrieved the honour of the British arms. 


Nott, when ordered to retire from Candahar, 
made characteristic reply, that he was preparing 


to retire via Ghuznee and Cabul. But though 
Lord Ellenborough had no share in the merit 
by which the war was concluded, he took a con- 
siderable portion of the praise. His grandilo- 
quent proclamations have afforded to the world 





a pretty equal share of amusement and amaze- 
ment; while his pompous pageants threw an air 
of ridicule over the whole series of events :— 

“One act, marked by singularly bad taste, was 
threa‘ened but not performed. It was publicly inti- 
mated to be the intention of the governor-general to 
parade the prisoners for exhibition at a grand military 
show to be got up at Ferozepore. The motives which 
led to the abandonment of the design are not known; 
and in the absence of authentic information, it would 
be worse than useless to attempt to conjecture them. 
It is well that our national reputation escaped the 
stain which would have been incurred by a renewal 
of one of the most barbarous practices of bygone times, 
in the production of an array of captive princes to 
grace the triumph of conquerors. The pageant, 
however, took place, though the actors chiefly relied 
on for attraction were withdrawn. Still it seems to 
have been a showy spectacle ; and, perhaps, the stage 
of Drury Lane Theatre has not often presented any- 
thing better calculated to please the ‘ children of a 
larger growth,’ who delight in such displays. There 
were painted elephants, triumphal arches, waving 
banners, and roaring artillery. The curtain had fallen 
on the tragedy, and, in accordance with theatrical 
usage, a splendid pantomime followed. This latter 
performance, it is to be presumed, afforded gratifica- 
tion to its contrivers ; and if it effected this, its 
object was, without doubt, answered. -And thus, with 
masking and mummery, terminated a war more cala- 
mitous than any which Britain had previously waged 
in the East—a war, the termination of which, but for 
the noble spirit evinced by those intrusted with high 
military command, would have left the name of our 
country a by-word of reproach; would have roused 
every unfriendly state to active hostility, and have 
placed in mortal peril, not merely the supremacy, 
but the very existence of British power in India.” 

Long before the termination of the Afghan 
war, the Russo-phobia in which it originated 
had sunk, with other popular delusions, into 
oblivion. No barrier treaty was concluded with 
Dost Mohammed; the safety of Herat was 
left to the care of its rulers; and the court of 
Persia was permitted to indulge in any dream 
of Afghan conquest which had charms for the 
vivid imagination of the Shah. It was, in fact, 
proved that we had acted on false information 
from beginning to end. Our accounts of Russian 
policy and intrigue were self-contradictory,—our 
fears for Herat groundless. All that had been 
told us about the unpopularity of Dost Moham- 
med, and the willingness to receive Shah 
Shuja in Afghanistan, proved to be utterly 
false; and we found that we had spent blood 
and treasure in the exhibition of a series of 
mistakes which the exercise of a very small 
portion of common sense would have detected 
at the outset. The moral is, that war is a dan- 
gerous game to play at, particularly when the 
cards are held by rash and inexperienced 
dealers— that a prompt recourse to hostilities 
is not always the pest solution of the difficulties 
of diplomacy ;—and that king-making, though 
it has proved a lucrative trade in Hindustan, is 
not quite so promising a speculation west of the 
Indus. 

In his concluding volume, as in his earlier 
ones, Mr. Thornton’s views are too evidently 
taken through the atmosphere of Leadenhall- 
street. His work has too much the appear- 
ance of an elaborate vindication of the Court 
of Directors :—but, with this exception, he is 
generally a fair writer—and he is always a 
pleasing one. 





Life in the Wilderness ; or, Wanderings in South 
Africa. By Henry H. Methuen. Bentley. 
WHeEN will some adventurous traveller succeed 
in giving us an insight into Central Africa? Of 
the Southern and Northern parts of that vast 
continent, we have no lack of information ; but 
the centre is as much unknown as that of Aus- 
tralia. Yet, there are no physical difficulties 
in the way (from the south, at least) into the 





interior greater than those which have been 
encountered in other countries : though scarce] 
a traveller contrives to ascend higher than th 
24th degree of south latitude, Even Me 
Methuen acknowledges that the obstacles 
question are far from insuperable :— 7 

“Tt is much to be regretted t i 
Andrew Smith’s peice, othing’ ag 
attempted by the public towards clearing up them 
tery which still envelopes the central Tegions of South 
Africa within the tropics. As the traveller advances 
north, the country increases sensibly both in beaut 
and interest ; vegetation assumes a bolder and more 
tropical character; boundless forests succeed to the 
naked and parched deserts; while to the east vast 
mountains, clothed at their bases in luxuriant foliage, 
mingle with the clouds; water becomes more abun- 
dant ; and wild animals, in infinite variety, afford to 
the naturalist a most delightful and constant source 
of entertainment. Nor need the explorer apprehend 
extreme danger from the native tribes, which in 
general welcome the visits of white men, bei 
desirous of bartering their commodities, and fore. 
seeing the advantages which the opening of a trade 
would introduce amongst them. Climate would be 
his greatest enemy; and even this difficulty might 
be materially counteracted, under Providence, by 
judicious measures.” 

There can be no doubt that all the exploring 
expeditions which are, from time to time, under- 
taken are ill planned or ill executed. None 
could be worse, in either respect, than Mr, 
Methuen’s. Not that he is deficient in enter- 
prise, courage, physical endurance :—on the 
contrary, he has all these valuable qualities in 
a high degree. But, from the very first, his 
preparations were inadequate to the object 
which he had in view, that of penetrating 
within the tropics ; and he was unfortunate in 
the choice of his subordinates. We may add, 
that his mind is not sufficiently well stored to 
render his observations instructive. Hence it 
is, that he “ professes to give neither an account 
of regions hitherto undiscovered or undescribed, 
nor a narrative of elaborate and scientific re- 
search.”” Yet, though his volume must in these 
important respects disap oint the expectations 
of readers who are already tolerably acquainted 
with South Africa, we will not deny that it 
contains matter worthy of perusal. Though 
merely ‘a simple and faithful record of the 
various incidents which befell himself and his 
party during an eight months’ journey in the 
wilds of South Africa,—where the traveller 
must mainly depend on his rifle and horse for 
subsistence, ’’—it contains some animated scenes, 
natural descriptions, and allusions to manners, 
which will be found to interest alike the geo- 
grapher and the general reader. True, the 
author can handle the gun much better than the 
pen; yet, as he made notes at the time, his 
descriptions are sometimes both graphic and 
vivid,—though too brief. 

Mr. Methuen and his party left Graham's 
Town at the close of April, 1844; and soon 
came into contact with the Caffirs, to whose 
plundering propensities he seems to be more 
indulgent than travellers in general:— 

“ Every Caffir,” he says, “must purchase his bride 
by so many head of cattle; and what stronger induce- 
ment could be held out to a poor man, young 
of a dauntless spirit, to take part in a border fray— 
considered honourable among his tribe—than the 
hope of winning by its means the object of hisattach- 
ment? What exploits did not the knights of 
chivalry perform, instigated by a similar motive! Tt 
is true, the tender passion may not be accompan' 
in the savage by the same fine sentiment, but it affords 
as strong and wild an impulse to action. Of the 
extent of their depredations some notion may be 
formed by a statement, which I have heard many 
farmers make, that, though horses now abound ia 
Caffir land, there are a few cases on record of their 
even purchasing one, and the animal was formerly 
unknown there,” 
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mischief, however, would be much 
B. were it not for a tribe of herdsmen, 
ho at once hate and fear the Caffirs—and not 


without reason :-—— 

“To the Fingoe herdsmen they bear a deep-rooted 
hatred. These persons were their slaves till released 
in the late Cafiir war, and taken under British pro- 
tection, from which time they have resided in the 
colony; and, from the reciprocal aversion between 
them and the Caffirs, are the more vigilant and faith. 
ful in protecting the flocks committed to their care, 
Jn aspect they much resemble the Caffir, but differ 
slightly in language. The management of matters 
oa the frontier is very difficult: the old law went no 
farther than to enforce compensation, or a restoration 
of the property, where it could be traced into Caffir 
und, The farmer having thus far pursued his 
dolen cattle, was obliged to step and appeal to 
Government, when the chief, into whose territory the 
thieves had retreated, was compelled to make the 
Joss g The chiefs could always restrain their 
subjects if they chose, and therefore deserve to be 
made responsible. By the new law they must also 
wrender the offenders up to justicc—an excellent 
alteration of the old system.” 

In the course of this work, we meet with 
many gratifying proofs of the progress which 
civilization is making amongst the native tribes 
of Southern Africa. During the last war, the 
Caffirs sent many of the colonists’ wives and 
children uninjured into Graham’s Town. The 
Korannas, the Namaquas, the Griquas, all bear 
testimony to this cheering fact. All havea 
kind of growing notion that England is destined 
tohave the upper hand on the African continent. 
The Griquas found an evidence of that superi- 
arity, even in our knowledge of harmony :— 

“The Griquas were enchanted by the notes of an 
accordion, which we had with us: the night had 
begun; it was extremely cold ; we all sat in a circle 
round the fire, and never were flames reflected in 
more brilliant black eyes, than in those of the chil- 
dren, whose glances were intensely fixed on the 
nysterious instrument. One man sagely remarked 
on hearing it, ‘Well, the English will always be 
masters !*”” 

Of Kuruman, themissionary metropolis, where 
Messrs. Hamilton and Moffat are located 
amongst the Bechuanas, we have this promising 
account :— 


“Here we found Messrs. Hamilton and Moffat, 
both in good health, and active as ever in their 
sphere of usefulness and benevolence. Enduring, 
at the commencement of their ministerial labours, 
hunger, thirst, heat and cold, privations of all kinds, 
and living in constant danger of death, both from 
men and beasts, they persevered with a resolution 
and faith, reminding one of the apostolic times, and 
their efforts have been blessed with success. They 
now have few difficultics to contend with. Possessing 
comfortable cottages, built after the Dutch model, 
with no upper story, walled and well-stocked gardens, 
and all necessary furniture, they live independent of, 
and cut off from, the civilized world,—beloved by 
the Bechuanas, who are visibly improving under 
theit teaching. There is a chapel here, built of 
stone, and thatched, capable of containing three 
hundred persons: the body of it is provided with 
moveable benches and a pulpit. This building and 
the cottages are all results of missionary labour,— 
cach missionary learning some useful tiade before 
entering on his office. The appearance of Kuruman 
(anglice, the tortoise) is very pretty; a broad grass 

dividing the cottages which occupy the one side 
the garden, a rivulet, and a rank of drooping 
ylonian willows on the other.” 

One striking characteristic relating to this 
people may be mentioned, as it confirms a 
statement of Herodotus [lib. ii. cap. 35]—that 

Men seem to have exchanged duties with 

women ;—the former remaining at home 
‘0 nurse and sew and cook, while the latter per- 
form the agricultural labours out of doors. When 
4 battle impends, however, the sexes resume 
Proper stations,—the spindle making way 





for the lance and musket. They are, doubtless, 
a branch of the Ethiopian Troglodytes, so 
famous, and often so fabulously described, in an- 
tiquity. _ 

Mr. Methuen gives some good descriptions 
of African animals;—a subject for which his 
disposition and habits qualify him. We extract 
the following :— 


“ Many are the extraordinary anecdotes related of 
the baboon. One was told me by Mr. Moffat, of a 
Koranna, who possessed a tame baboon, which, in 
common with all the monkey race, entertained an 
intense dread of snakes ; its master, from mere wan- 
tonness, forcibly entwined a dead snake round the 
baboon’s neck, when the animal sat motionless for 
upwards of an hour, stupified with fear, and, on the 
snake being removed, stole timidly into the hut of 
the Koranna. ‘After a short lapse of time, the ba- 
boon was, according to custom, called on by its mas- 
ter to scratch his head, but, although summoned 
several times in an angry voice, it refused to move. 
The Koranna rose and struck it with a stick, and 
immediately the enraged and aggrieved animal sprung 
upon him; the neighbours, hearing the scuffle, ran 
to see what was the matter, but could distinguish 
nothing through the dust raised in the interior of the 
hut, except hot cinders, which were kicked about in 
all directions from a fire-place in the centre of the 
abode. The screams of the man and the baboon 
were intermingled, till at length fhe latter dashed 
out through the bystanders, and escaped to some 
mountains. The Koranna had been seriously bitten 
in the encounter, and was some weeks in recovering ; 
but ultimately regained his strength, and, bent upon 
revenge, scoured the mountains in search of his anta- 
gonist. He at last descried his baboon, which he 
could discern from any other, peeping over a crag, 
and levelled a gun at him; but the animal instantly 
withdrew his head, and held forward one of his com- 
panions as a target, instead of himself, chattering 
loudly as in defiance,—so that the man was com- 
pelled to return, foiled and disappointed.’ 

The chameleon,—an animal so long deemed 
fabulous,—figures also in these pages :— 

“The Hottentots captured achameleon. Whether 
it be true that they can assimilate their colour to 
the foliage of the bush on which they cling, I can- 
not say; but this one so exactly resembled it, that 
it was extremely hard to be distinguished. It was 
carried to the waggons, suspended by the neck like 
a malefactor, and grew not only black in the face, 
but in the body also, changing to different shades of 
green. Its length might be three inches: there were 
two broad fingers on each foot, with rugosities on 
them, for enabling the creature to adhere tightly to 
branches ; its eyes, also, were most singular; they 
were hazel-coloured and small, situated on promi- 
nent moveable globes, as large as green peas, and one 
of them was often turned completely backward, while 
the other was looking as much forward.” 

We have many descriptions, too, of the rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, crocodile, and other 
monstrous inhabitants of the African deserts 
and rivers,—not forgetting the lions, hyzenas, 
and serpents, which render travelling in such 
regions neither agreeable nor safe. More is, 
however, to be apprehended from an enraged 
buffalo than from any of them all; and our 
author had more than one escape from this for- 
midable ranger of the forests. 

Our author’s good humour, his patientand even 
cheerful endurance of privations and dangers, 
make of him an agreeable companion. As he 
seems ignorant of mathematics and indepen- 
dent of scientific instruments, we have no 
means of knowing how far he penetrated. 
He does not appear, however, to have reached 
a higher latitude than 24° south,—perhaps not 
so high. His want of practical knowledge in 
this respect is unpardonable in a traveller ;— 
since a few hours’ conversation with any naval 
officer would have supplied him with sufficient 
for his purpose. 
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POVERTY. 
Where are now the friends who came 
Round my board with eager eye ?— 
Fortune shines no more the same, 
Care is standing grimly by! 
And I gaze on vacant places, 
Where there should be smiling faces :— 
Surely Friendship cannot be 
Scared at sight of Poverty ! 


Where is now the dame I knew— 

Eyes of Heaven, skin of snow? 
Love can never be untrue, 

E’en if Friendship serve me so! 
No!—she’ll come, that I may borrow 
From her lips a balm for sorrow: 

Friends may falter, Love will be 

Alike in wealth or poverty! 


Friends and sweethearts, quickly come, 


Cheer me in the hour of ill !— 

Creeping things that decked my home 
Twine around the ruin still. 

Alas! Despair the story telleth,— 

* Constancy but seldom dwelleth 
With such friends as clung to thee 
Ere thou knewest Poverty !”’ 


Lone and stricken, here I stand, 
Desolation ’neath my roof; 

They who owe a helping hand 

Calmly, coldly stand aloof. 

Like the timid field-bird fleeing 

When a tattered garment seeing, 
Craven-hearted friends will be 
At the sight of Poverty! 


Friendship! thou art like that flower, 
Sweet and fair to gaze upon, 

Opening at bright morning’s hour— 
Closing with the setting sun; 

And thy heart (as J have felt it) 

Ice, that needs asun to melt it. 
Fair—but false—thou wert to me 
Ere I tasted Poverty! 


Love! thou’rt like the hothouse plant 
That in warmth can live alone ; 

From the hearth that knoweth scant 
Love, alas! hath quickly flown. 

Let it feel but wintry weather, 

Soon is rent its faithless tether :— 
Ah, fond heart! I deemed for thee 
Love a gem in Poverty ! 


False friend! thou hast fickle proved, — 
Still I mourn thee as a brother : 

Mistress ! whom I fondly loved,— 
Like a lone distracted mother 

O'er her lifeless baby groaning, 

Thy dead love I’m weakly moaning. 
God !—that I should live to see 
Such a curse in Poverty! 


ALFRED WAYMARK, 
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POLK-LORE. 


Superstitions respecting Bees. 

Some years since, a gentleman, at a dinner table, 
happened tomention that he wassurprised, on the death 
of a relative, by his servant inquiring “ Whether his 
master would inform the bees of the event,—or whether 
he should do so.” On asking the meaning of so strange 
a question, the servant assured him that bees ought 


always to be informed of a death in a family,—or | 


they would resent the neglect by deserting the hive. 
This gentleman resides in the Isle of Ely—the 
anecdote was told in Suffolk ; and one of the party 
present, a few days afterwards took the opportunity 
of testing the prevalence of this strange notion by 
inquiring of a cottager, who had lately lost a relative, 
and happened to complain of the loss of her bees, 
“ Whether she had told them all she ought to do?” 
She immediately replied, ‘‘Oh yes :—when my aunt 
died, I told every skep (i. e. hive) myself, and put 
them into mourning.” 

I have since ascertained the existence of the same 
superstition in Cornwall, Devonshire, Gloucestershire 
(where I have seen black crape put round the hive, 
or on a small stick by its side), and Yorkshire. 
It probably exists in every part of the kingdom. I 
should be glad to ascertain whether it prevails in 
Wales ;—though, from its being known in Cornwall, 
I have little doubt that its origin is earlier than the 
Saxon invasion. You can probably also inform me 
whether this custom be known on the Continent of 
Europe. The mode of communication is by whispering 
the fact to each hive separately. 

I believe there are many other singular notions 
afloat as to these insects. In Oxfordshire, I was 
told that if man and wife quarrelled, the bees would 
leave them. The account of their generation from 
the blood of a calf leads to the beautiful episode in 
the 4th Georgic. 

I have not had (owing to my profession) much 
leisure or opportunity for inquiries into these mat- 
ters; but I think the suggestion of Ambrose Merton 
so excellent a one that I have forwarded the above 
matter rather to elicit than communicate information. 
The same gentleman to whom I have above referred 
as testing the story of the bees, is often requested at 
the Vernal Equinox to allow his ash saplings to be 
split, for the purpose of passing ricketty children 
through them at sunrise. I have seen five or six 
trees in one year that have been so split, and bound 
up again; and if the spell were effectual, the cures 
should be numerous,—for all the trees had recovered. 

Ww. 


Bees, as the only insects which may be said to be 
domesticated, necessarily play an important part in 
Popular Mythology; and from their living in com- 
munities and under the dominion of a sovereign, 
they appear in such mythology closely connected 
with the Elfin people. This resemblance extends 
to their origin. For, as the dwarfs are said to have 
sprung from the putrefying corses of the giants, so, 
as our correspondent justly remarks, the bees are 
represented as having their origin in the corruption 
of the body of a young bull—“ Apes nascuntur ex 
bubulo corpore putrefacto,” to use the words of 
Varro. Hence the supposed connexion between 
Apis, a bee, and the Egyptian Apis; and the im- 
portance which has been attached to the discovery, 
mentioned by Eccard, of a golden bull’s head and 
some hundreds of golden bees in the tomb of King 
Childerick, at Tournay. 

With regard to the custom of announcing to the 
bees the death of the head of the family, it may be 
observed that it prevails in Normandy,—where it is 
currently believed that the bees would certainly take 
their departure if not duly informed of such an event, 
and if their hives were not decorated with some sign 
of mourning. In that country, as in some parts of 
England, it is believed, also, that bees will not admit of 
being bought or sold—they can only be acquired by 
exchange; and that stolen bees never remain with 
the thief. To kill bees unnecessarily is sure to be 
followed by some misfortune; and the Norman 
peasant is firmly persuaded that, if any one swears 
in the presence of the bees, their stings will instantly 
— such an infraction of the Third Commandment. 

n Germany, on the death of the master or mistress 
of the household, the hives must be moved or the 


bees will desert them,—and the wine casks must be 
made acquainted with the misfortune by being struck 
three times, or the wine will disappear; while in 
Lithuania, such an event is announced to the horses 
and other cattle—and also especially to the bees, 
by jingling with the keys—otherwise the cattle would 
perish and the bees desert their hives. 








Devonshire Legends. 


Great numbers of your readers must, I am sure, 
| see with delight that you have devoted a corner 
| weekly, to preserve the traditions of our forefathers 
| __which without such aid would soon pass away and 
be forgotten. The tales to which the generation now 
past middle-age listened with terror and delight, no 
longer excite and terrify our children; these are 
taught to laugh at what our forefathers firmly 
believed to their dying day. The little country 
parish of Rattery in Devonshire, as well as the 
adjoining ones, was full of tales of “ Folk-Lore”—as 
you expressively callit. Notacross-road in thecountry 
lanes but had—and still has in the minds of the old— 
its tale of ghosts, or, as they call it, “ wishtness.” On 
one of these, a sow and young pigs used to walk 
about at midnight—on another a horse without a 
head. In more than one, the devil, dressed in black, 
with a long tree on his shoulder as a hunting pole, 
figures as following on foot a pack of black hounds 
in chase of a spirit ; and I knew a man who, return- 
ing from a late visit one night, saw, in a lonely lane, 
such a cavalcade pass him (though he heard not a 
sound) as he stood up in a gateway. Fire gleamed 
from their eyes; and when they arrived on the bank 
of a river (the Dart), they gave a dreadful howl, fire 
proceeded from their mouths, and they all vanished. 
Ask an old inhabitant why that wood above Marley 
is called Wisht-hound Copse ; and he will tell you 
it is because it used to be so haunted :—or why a 
cross-road on the top of a neighbouring hill, where 
grow a few stunted firs, is called Hound Head ; and 
he will give a similar reason. The church which 
now stands close to the village was intended to have 
been built a mile off; but tradition says that 
as fast as the workmen built it up by day, it would 
at night be carried off by invisible hands, and placed, 
in the same state, on the spot where it now stands, 
The tower of, I think, Ermington Church, which 
stands about three miles on the road from Totness to 
Yealmpton, leans almost as much as the tower of 
Pisa ;—tradition says it was knocked on one side by 
the devil flying against it. — - 

Caverns and holes in rocks were, in my childhood, 
the haunts of fairies, or piskeys, as they are called ; 
and many a time have I, even in the day time, been 
afraid to go near the piskies’ holes. There is a hole 
which still goes by that name—though its little in- 
habitants have fled and left it to be occupied as a 
storehouse of turnips for the cattle in winter. Ask 
any old man you meet with in the parish mentioned, 
and ten chances to one he has been piskey-led in cross- 
ing a field after dark, and could not find the gate 
until he turned the sleeve of his coat, or some other 
thing, inside out. 

It is an old saying there, that bees die as soon as 
the master is dead, if on the body being carried out 
of the house some one does not whisper into the hive 
“The master is dead.” Inquire of fifty old people 
in that parish, and not one but will tell you of 
an instance of it within his own knowledge. Witch- 
craft is still firmly believed there. I could name 
two persons who were believed to be undoubted 
witches. One of them had an evil eye (or a cast 
outward) ; and none who met her would let her 
pass on their left side, lest she should have power 
over them. The old woman who laid her out at her 
death, told me she was not a witch after all; because 
there was wanting an infallible sign—breasts under 
her armpits, which all witches have to suckle toads. 

Much learning was displayed by a correspondent 
of yours a week or two ago, as to the reason of the 
ash being used to pass children through; but the 
most probable one seems to be, that the ash splits 
easiest and grows over soonest. A bramble growing 
in the ground at both ends was used, in the above 
parish, to pass children under, to cure them of boils 
—called there, blackheads. I was subject to this 
complaint in infancy,—and can remember being so 
served: and, whether that was the cause or not, I 





have had nothing of the sort since. 





The legend about the dock was 
there,—but the lines were different : 
**In dock, out nettle sting, net 
If thee do’s n’t cure me, Tail iil ee - 
This is founded in truth ;—for the stino ; 
: —_ € stin 
instantly cured by rubbing the part with the alma 
centre leaves bruised. Young 
The legend about the cuckoo is simi 
a mil. 
you have mentioned :— alle 
In March the guku beginth t ; 
In Aperal he beginth to tell ‘mee 
In May he beginth to lay; 
In June he alterth ‘is tune ; 
. In July away a dith vly. 

I think volumes might be filled, by any 
had leisure, inclination, and ability, by traditions of 
witchcraft, wishtness, wisht-hounds, &e., collected j 
the above and neighbouring parishes :—but having 
been absent for twenty years, they were fading from 
my memory until your publication revived them. 


L, 


also common 


— 


one who 





Charms. 

In the W est of England we have a version of the 
Charm for prick by a thorn, different from that given 
in the Atheneum of the 19th of September, It is 
this :— j 

Christ was of a virgin born, 

And he was pricked bya thorn ; 
And it did neither bel/* nor swell, 
As, 1 trust in Jesus this never will, 

The following is a common Charm for 

in both Devonshire and Cornwall] :— 
Cramp—be thou painless ! 
As Our Lady was sinless 
When she bare Jesus! 
And fora scald or burn, I have been told this,—although 
the act of telling destroys the charm :— 
There came three angels out of the West, 
One brought fire, and two brought frost; 
Out fire, and in frost, 
In the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


the cramp 


f We have already noticed the light which a collee- 
tion of such Charms as these is calculated to throw on 
many obscure points of Popular Mythology. When 
referring to the two Charms of the tenth century 
mentioned by Grimm, in his ‘Mythologie’—and which 
form the subject of a dissertation by him in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Berlin, —we 
omitted to mention that one of them, which is for 
the cure of a sprain, is clearly an early version of that 
published by Chambers, in his *‘ Popular Rhymes, 
&c., of Scotland :’— 

The Lord rade 

And the foal slade ; 

He lighted 

And he righted. 

Set joint to joint, 

And bone to bone, 

And sinew to sinew, 

Tfeal in the Holy Ghost’s name. 

In the old Charm, as preserved in the Merseburgh 
MS., Woden, as might be expected, supplies the place 
which in the christianized Scottish version, is occupied 
by * The Lord.” The same Charm, as we learn from 
Grimn, is still used in Norway,—and a somewhat 
similar one in Sweden. It is said also to exist in the 
Netherlands. 





THOMAS CLARKSON. 

Tus distinguished philanthropist was born at 
Wisbeach, on the 26th of March, 1760; received 
the rudiments of his education at his father’s grammat- 
school there ; was removed from thence to St. Paul's 
School, London ; and graduated at St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. When 25 years of age—viz. in 1785—Dr. 
Peckard, the Vice-Chancellor, proposed, as a subject 
for the Prize Latin Dissertation, the following ques- 
tion : © Anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?” The 
ptize was awarded to Clarkson for this essay;— 
which was read with brilliant success in the Senate 
House, Cambridge, in June, 1786. The collection 
of materials for the essay suggested to the distin- 
guished writer the duty of redressing the wrongs of 
the slave. With a view to that object, he pub- 
lished it in 1786; and the publication brought him 
into communication with a small band of philan- 
thropists devoted to the same object—and ultimately 
with the late William Wilberforce. That eminent 
legislator—while Mr. Clarkson zealously advoca 
the question out of doors (exposing his life at Liver- 
pool, and canvassing the French Convention in 
heat of the Revolution)—repeatedly and _perseve™ 

* Throb. 
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t the entire question under the notice of 
A ish i ceaent ; and, being gradually joined 
be most distinguished Parliamentary leaders of 
by the m finally carried the measure of total abo- 


ition at the termination of the Fox-Grenville 

_ 07. 
st og, inboure of Thomas Clarkson were 

renewed, in conjunction with the same illustrious 
hand of philanthropists—now augmented by the addi- 
fon of many celebrated names—to obtain the sup- 
“1 of that branch of the parent evil embodied 

onl slavery. The struggle was fluctuating and 
of long duration : but the object of Thomas Clarkson 
and his friends was finally crowned with success by 
the Emancipation Act of 1838—which liberated 
40,000 slaves,and awarded twenty millions of money 
1s com sation to their masters. Age and declining 
health had latterly prevented the deceased philan- 
thropist from publicly participating in the Anti- 
Slavery movement which first received vitality from 
his zeal, energy and talent. His last public appear- 
ance was at the Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, 
over which the Duke of Sussex presided—and by 
yhich he was warmly greeted as the patriarch of the 
ause. He subsequently received the freedom of the 
(ity of London ; and his native place of Wisbeach 
has since placed a testimonial to his merit in the 
Town Hall. He died, at his residence of Playford 
Hall, Suffolk, on Saturday last, in the 86th year of 
hisage. Besides his ‘ History of the Slave Trade,’ 
Mr, Clarkson was the author of several literary works 
_including ‘The Portraiture of Quakerism,’ the 
‘Life of William Penn,’ &c.;—but all bearing on 
the one great object to which his heart and life were 
alike devoted. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Wuen we shall have disposed of our report of the 
proceedings at the Southampton Congress, we shall 
have some remarks to offer on the subject of the dis- 
paition which has been exhibited by a portion of 
the press of this country to depreciate the objects of 
such scientific associations and the characters of their 
professors. We hope it is understood by the dis- 
tinguished foreigners who assembled amongst us on 
the present occasion,—from countries in every one 
ofwhich the honour paid to them is accepted as a 
sgn of civilization—that a large portion of the 
public are as much pained as we have been at the 
sort of reception which certain journals have en- 
deavoured to provide for such illustrious guests. It 
isnot, however, so much for the sake of our philoso- 
phic visitors that we are pained as for that of our 
om countrymen. The cause of Science is safe, in 
the midst of a people who are daily witnesses of its 
magnificent creations, from any attacks of a jealous 
or sneering press; but the press is in danger of losing 
that hold upon the intellects and affections of the 
people which has been so powerful for their en- 
lightenment hitherto—when it falls thus behind the 
noral of the times. Weare grieved at the impression 
of inhospitality which these scientific pilgrims will 
tarry back to their several homes;—and far more 
that an influence which they have no doubt been 
taught to consider as powerfully and faithfully re- 
fecting the English mind has presented to them a 


_ 80 unflattering—and in this instance so 
alse, 





_As we have said, however, we reserve some con- 
Siderations which we have to offer as a corrective, 
fora later occasion :—but, in the meantime, it is fit 
that we should point out how this carping and un- 
generous spirit acts by endeavouring to fix any defect 
iu the arrangements of a scientific body on Science 
lwelf, and visit all the accidents of a popular assem- 
‘age on the men whose names and labours furnished 
the pretence for its assembling. As an instance, the 
Hampshire Telegraph, in reference to the visit of the 
“ientihe strangers to Portsmouth, has pandered to. 
the anti-philosophical disposition by a series of idle 
ind unmeaning charges—which a London Morning 
ournal has thought it worth while to repeat.—* We 
uderstand,” say these authorities, “that their pre- 
ident not only wrote to the Commander-in-Chief to 
om this visit, but had the extreme modesty to 
. the gallant Admiral to meet them on their arrival 

ll dress uniform. This, of course, was declined; 
that les Ogle communicated to him, not only 

boats should be ready for them on their arrival, 


but that he should be happy to entertain at déjedner, 
at the Admiralty House, as many of the members as 
he could conveniently accommodate,—viz., thirty. 
How was this courtesy requited? By the greatest 
indecency to the Admiral. Instead of thirty of the 
party repairing to the déjetiner, one hundred and 
one of them made their appearance at it !—many 
of whom were neither in the garb nor had the 
appearance or manners of gentlemen; and who after- 
wards ranged about the gardens, to the great dis- 
turbance of the nice order in which they found them.” 

To charges so absurd, Sir Roderick Murchison has 
thought that the defence of his character required 
an answer.—* In the first place,” he says, “I have 
most positively to contradict the assertion (too ab- 
surd, indeed, to be credited by any one who is 
acquainted with me), that I had ‘the extreme mo- 
desty to ask the gallant Admiral, commanding in 
chief, to meet the members of the Association, on 
their arrival, in full dress uniform.’—The facts are, 
that, having been very desirous of leaving a favour- 
able impression on the minds of our foreign visitors, 
I obtained from the Admiralty an order that they 
might all inspect the Dockyard ; and, on communi- 
cating with Sir Charles Ogle, that gallant officer (who 
had before personally expressed to me his good will 
towards the Association) proposed, with his wonted 
urbanity and hospitality, to receive a limited party 
at his own house. That party, as defined by me be- 
fore the General Committee at Southampton, con- 
sisted of the foreign savans, three or four presidents 
of sections, and a few officersand other members,—in 
all certainly not exceeding thirty. As many persons, 
both belonging to the Association and wholly uncon- 
nected with it, had repaired on board the Excellent 
to await our arrival (particularly in the hope of wit- 
nessing an experiment with Prof. Schinbein’s gun- 
cotton), it became very difficult to separate my party 
from the mass. Afterwards, however, on re-assembling 
on board the Victory, I repeated the injunction re- 
specting the necessary limits of the déjetiner; and 
stated that those only who had had it notified to them 
could partake of the Admiral’s entertainment. This 
intimation (as would appear from the result) was not 
so generally heard as I intended,—owing chiefly to the 
individuals to whom it was addressed being scattered 
over the ship; and no one could regret more than 
myself the influx of many additional persons into 
the Admiralty House, whilst I was introducing the 
distinguished men who accompanied me to the Com- 
mander-in-chief. But as such incidents will occur 
on popular occasions, in spite of every precaution, 
I must say, in justice to the gallant Admiral, who 
might well have been overpowered by numbers, that 
he kindly and courteously received them all.” 

We are not of Sir Roderick Murchison’s opinion, 
that “the defence of his character” demanded any 
notice of such imputations. The first charge would 
obtain nocredit amongst friendly men—and the second 
suggested its own answer. But it may be right, never- 
theless, that the disposition to state such accusations 
should be directly rebuked by the President’s formal 
denial :—and it is for the purpose of contradicting a 
mischievous spirit, rather than defending Sir Roderick 
Murchison or his friends, that the denial in question 
is here, on that gentleman’s authority, repeated. 





LE VERRIER’S PLANET. 

WE have received, at the last moment before 
making up for press, the following letter from Sir 
John Herschel, in reference to the matter referred 
to in the communication from Mr. Hind given 
below :— 


Collingwood, Oct. 1. 

In my address to the British Association assem- 
bled at Southampton, on the occasion of my resign- 
ing the chair to Sir R. Murchison, I stated, among 
the remarkable astronomical events of the last 
twelvemonth, that it had added a new planet to our 
list, adding, “ it has done more,—it has given us the 
probable prospect of the discovery of another. We 
see it as Columbus saw America from the shores of 
Spain. Its movements have been felt, trembling 
along the far-reaching line of our analysis, with a cer- 
tainty hardly inferior to that of ocular demonstra- 
tion.”—These expressions are not reported in any of 
the papers which profess to give an account of the 
proceedings, but I appeal to all present whether 
they were not used. 








Give me leave to state my reasons for this con- 
fidence ; and, in so doing, to call attention to some 
facts which deserve to be put on record in the history 
of this noble discovery. On the 12th of July, 1842, 
the late illustrious astronomer, Bessel, honoured me 
with a visit at my present residence, On the even- 
ing of that day, conversing on the great work of the 
planetary reductions undertaken by the Astronomer- 
Royal—then in progress, and since published,*—_M. 
Bessel remarked that the motions of Uranus, as he 
had satisfied himself by careful examination of the 
recorded observations, could not be accounted for by 
the perturbations of the known planets; and that the 
deviations far exceeded any possible limits of error 
of observation. In reply to the question, Whether 
the deviations in question might not be due to the 
action of an unknown planet ?—he stated that he 
considered it highly probable that such was the case, 
—being systematic, and such as might be produced by 
an exterior planet. Ithen inquired whether he had 
attempted, from the indications afforded by these 
perturbations, to discover the position of the un- 
known body,—in order that “ahue and cry” might 
be raised for it. From his reply, the words of which 
I do not call to mind, I collected that he had not 
then gone into that inquiry; but proposed to do so, 
having now completed certain works which had occu- 
pied too much of his time. And, accordingly, in a 
letter which I received from him after his return to 
Kénigsberg, dated November 14, 1842, he says,— 
“In reference to our conversation at Collingwood, I 
announce to you (melde ich Ihnen) that Uranus is not 
forgotten.” Doubtless, therefore, among his papers 
will be found some researches on the subject. 

The remarkable calculations of M. Le Verrier— 
which have pointed out, as now appears, nearly the 
true situation of the new planet, by resolving the 
inverse problem of the perturbations—if uncorrobo- 
rated by repetition of the numerical calculations by 
another hand, or by independent investigation from 
another quarter, would hardly justify so strong an 
assurance as that conveyed by my expressions above 
alluded to. But it was known to me, at that time, 
(I will take the liberty to cite the Astronomer- Royal 
as my authority) that a similar investigation had 
been independently entered into, and a conclusion 
as to the situation of the new planet very nearly 
coincident with M. Le Verrier’s arrived at (in entire 
ignorance of his conclusions), by a young Cambridge 
mathematician, Mr. Adams;—who will, I hope, par- 
don this mention of his name (the matter being one 
of great historical moment),—and who will, doubtless, 
in his own good time and manner, place his calcula- 
tions before the public. 

J. F. W. Herscnet. 


Discovery of Le Verrier’s Planet. 


Mr. Hind announces to the Times that he has 
received a letter from Dr. Briinnow, of the Royal 
Observatory at Berlin, giving the very important 
information that Le Verrier’s planet was found by 
M. Galle, on the night of September 23rd. “In 
announcing this grand discovery,” he says, “I 
think it better to copy Dr. Briinnow’s letter.” 

Berlin, Sept. 25. 

My dear Sir,—M. Le Verrier’s planet was discovered here 
the 23rd of September, by M. Galle. It isastar of the 8th 
magnitude, but with a diameter of two or three seconds. 
Here are its places :— 

hm 6. 
























R.A. Declination. 


Sept. 23, 12 0 146 M.T. 328° 19 16:0” —13° 24 8:2! 
Sept. 24, 8 54409 M.T. 3280 18/ 14:3” —13° 24! 29°7” 


The planet is now retrograde, its motion amounting daily to 
four seconds of time. 


Yours most respectfully, BRUNNOW. 
“This discovery,” Mr. Hind says, “may be justly con- 
sidered one of the greatest triumphs of theoretical 
Astronomy”; and he adds, in a postscript, that the 
planet wasobserved at Mr. Bishop’s Observatory, in the 
Regent’s Park, on Wednesday night, notwithstanding 
the moonlight and hazy sky. “ It appears bright,” 
he says, “and with a power of 320 I can see the 
disc. The following position is the result of instru- 
mental comparisons with 33 Aquarii:— 
Sept 30, at 8h. 16m. 21s. Greenwich mean time— 
Right ascension of planet 21h, 52m. 47°15s. 
South declination. . 13e 27/ 20”. ” 
* The expense of this magnificent work was defrayed by 


Government grants, obtained at the instance of the British 
Association, in 1833. 
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AURORAL ARCH. 
Comrie, Perthshire, Sept. 21. 

Tuts evening our sky was again enlivened by an 
auroral arch (or rather one and a half arches,—for 
on the present occasion the western limb was 
double), similar to that seen on the 27th ult.—but 
rather more faint. This last had also, even when it first 
made its appearance, a slight inclination to the south; 
but—unlike the previous one, which remained almost 
perpendicular during its continuance—that of to-night 
tell or inclined more and more to the south, till at 
last it became nearly level and vanished on the 
horizon. During this time, and for some time 
after the disappearance of the bow, a beautiful faint 
light overspread the northern sky. Its southern 
boundary, instead of gradually merging into the dark 
blue of the starry sky, was distinctly marked from 
the north-west point of the horizon up and round 
by the pole down tothe north-east. In consequence, 
this part of the phenomenon had not so much the 
appearance of a dawn (that is, brighter at the northern 
point of the horizon, and getting gradually fainter as 
it extended from that point) as formerly ; but was of 
a nearly uniform brightness throughout its extent— 
except that here and there a streak of the straight- 
lined “ streamers’? brighter than the rest might 
occasionally be seen shooting across it. The night 
is inclined to frost—thermometer 44°. M. 


Benbridge, near Ryde, Isle of Wight, Sept. 29. 
Your correspondent, the Rev. Temple Chevallier, 
mentions the appearance, at Esk near Durham, soon 
after eight o’clock on the evening of Monday, Sept. 
21, of an auroral arch. On the morning of Tuesday, 
Sept. 22, one of the coast-guard here told me that 
he had seen, about eleven o’clock on the preceding 
evening, “ the northern lights very bright indeed over 
Portsmouth,”—which lies due north of this place. He 
was not apt at description; but from what he said, I 
gathered that the light extended to an elevation of 

about 30°, N.R. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sept. 24. 

I remember I told you that parts of Normandy 
are so like England that one might almost fancy 
oneself transported across the Channel. I ought to 
have said, so like parts of England :—or rather, I 
ought to have said nothing of the kind. These 
resemblances in countries are like those which the 
vulgar are so fond of finding in faces ;—the coarser 
and more obvious features are alike, but all the finer 
traits, which constitute the physiognomy of a man 
or of a country, are dependent on qualities wholly 
individual. Never believe anybody who tells you 
that anything is like the idyllic beauty of Eng- 
land. ‘To say in what this consists, would be to 
analyze every object and accident of the landscape ; 
the whole agrarian history and condition of the 
country ; the character and habits of its inhabitants, 
high and low. Its insularity—scarcely seen or felt 
by the mass of its inhabitants, and obvious at every 
turn to the observant stranger, or perhaps still more 
so to the observant eye long estranged from its 
scenery and people; its climate—moist and temperate, 
the nurse of rich and beautiful animal and vegetable 
life, yet not so favourable as to make the house a 
matter of secondary importance; its long and undis- 
turbed traditions of property and of habits, nowhere 
else to be found combined with rapid improvement 
and high material civilization ;—but I might go on 
for an hour, and not exhaust: the individualities of 
England! And, perhaps, nowhere are these indi- 
vidualities to be found more strongly and beautifully 
expressed than in this county. Between Kent and 
Picardy, severed but by a narrow channel, there 
ure whole oceans of unlikeness; and a Frenchman 
desirous of seeing a most characteristic bit of England 
has it at his own door without the necessity of in- 
haling one breath of “les brouillards de la Tamise.” 

Let him land at Folkstone. In that strange little 
town, things new and old are equally and strikingly 
English. The antique little houses are so low and 
smail that, to a foreign eye, they seem, at first glance, 
like baby-houses ; yet the English talent for compact 
arrangement makes them contain a number of ac- 
commodations and comforts vainly sought in the 
more spacious dwellings of the continent. By the 
side of these, are all the incessant bustle and incessant 


change of a steam-packet station and a railway 
station. 

If he wishes to see what an English sea-bathing 
village is like, let him walk to Sandgate. He will, 
perhaps, echo the astonished exclamation which I 
heard from one of his countrymen passing by :—*“‘Ah ! 
mais c’est gentil ici!”—as he looks at the neat little 
lodging-houses, the excellent shops, the clean and 
commodious baths, the variety of conveyances (in- 
cluding the pretty sailing boats.) He will be, at 
least, equally struck by the absence of any place of 
rendezvous—all attempt at a common amusement. 
No “Etablissement de Bains*—no “Salle,” no 
“Table d*hote,” no regular “ Promenade.” 

But the newest of all new sights to the inhabitant 
of any other country upon earth is the almost un- 
broken line of vessels that track the water-path to 
England—seeming as if they followed some attraction 
as resistless as that of Sindbad’s loadstone rock. And 
so they do. There, round that chalky headland, lies 
the huge, dusky magnet to which they are all hurrying. 
There go the brave men whose mission is one of peace 
and beneficence, yet calls into action as much bravery 
as the sternest warfare. Every vessel there is the 
cradle of heroes—heroes to whom danger is as 
familiar as the aspect of the seas and skies, yet on 
whose hands there is not one drop of blood. Looking 
from point to point of the horizon, I have sometimes 
counted a hundred and fifty sails, great and small. 
In certain states of the wind, from thirty to forty in 
a day have anchored before our windows, Then, on 
a bright moonlight night, the wind changed; and 
with the rising tide, one after another they spread 
their dark wings, and flitted silently like bats across 
the broad track of shimmering light which the moon 
sent down on the waves. ‘This continual movement 


the coast of England—and certainly on no other 
coast in the world. 

I would advise my traveller to look at the imposing 
ruin of Saltwood Castle—a fine specimen of military 
architecture, of an aspect wholly different from any 
I have seen among the noble chateaux of France. 
Or, if it be more to his taste, let him visit the Beech- 
borough hunting-stables and kennel. If he sees with 
admiration how we lodge our huntsmen, he will be 
still more struck, a little further on, at the manner in 
which we house our ecclesiastics. As he drives along 
an extensive and beautiful plantation, he will be little 
prepared by his home experience to hear that it 
belongs to a country clergyman, He may, then, join 
the railroad at Westenhanger; and try to catch a 
general impression of the country between that and 
Tunbridge—as far as it can be caught in that most 
disagreeable and unsatisfactory way of travelling. 

And here I must express my measureless surprise, 
that a people so fond of ease, quiet and comfort, and 
so delighting in rural scenes and pleasures, should 
have resigned itself without a struggle to see no more 
of its beautiful and pleasant roads, its neat and cha- 
ractistic towns and villages,—and to be whirled along 
by a process which offers every conceivable offence 
to a delicate nervous organization. The bustle, the 
sense of hurry inseparable from the inexorable adher- 
ence to a moment, the feeling of helpless imprison- 
ment, the fearful and head-splitting noises, the equally 
oppressive and disgusting smells,—I ask myself in 
vain how an English gentleman, not driven and 
hunted by the direst urgencies of life—still more, how 
an English lady, nurtured in a horror of loud noises, 
bad smells, and the rude hurries and elbowings of the 
necessitous crowd—can have so readily acquiesced in 
this exchange? As I drove quietly along the lovely 
road from Tunbridge to Sevenoaks, drinking in at 
every step whole draughts of beauty, calmness, frag- 
rance,—every satisfaction of sense and spirit,—I could 
not help thinking, some succeeding generation will 
read with envy of the easy carriage, the sound of whose 
wheels did not drown a whispered conversation, roll- 
ing easily along such a road as this; all its move- 
ments obedient to the commands of its master ;—the 
last expression of taste, refinement and ease! And 
all this we have discarded! The driver told me 
that the post-master at Tunbridge, who formerly 
had four pairs of horses, has now one; and that 
this pair had not been out for a week. I know 
all you have to say about the saving of time ; and 
if I thought the time so saved was at all likely to 





be valued and usefully employed, I would admit the 


on the water is a sight one can see on few parts of | 





= 
force of the argument. But YOu cannot serious} 
y 


speculate on that result. Taking the average of 
men and women, their works and ways, one ; 
perfectly safe in saying that very little of their t ad 
is more innocently, or even advantageous} time 
ployed than in a travelling carriage or sta - » 
Before I am enraptured at the so-called pe 
time, I wait to see what is done with it M, “ 
while, one has no redress. The whole e oa 
is rail-roadized : children play at “ train” instead 
playing at horses, and the monster which Was ns 
terror of flocks and herds no longer disturbs = 
rumination of a single cow. I bes you to bel 7 
that I feel all the infamy and ridicule of my jabs 
tastes—but I cannot help it. Railroads are to “ 
in spite of all the sublime speeches at Lille and * 
Brussels, essentially the expression of a restless 
superficial age. Rather I should say—the ado i 
of them to the exclusion ofall other modes oftravtinn 
is so; for nobody, I suppose, denies their Utility 
and importance as means of getting over large hoe 
of ground, when the nature of the country or the 
necessities of the traveller render everything between 
the point of departure and that of arrival indifferent 
Persons who have taste and leisure for tranquil ob. 
servation and enjoyment will, however, in tite find 
means to help themselves out of the roaring chaos; 
and will leave such desperate and breathless speed to 
those who need it. 

But I have lost sight of my Frenchman,—and must 
resume my office of guide. Knowle is so decidedly 
one of the sights of England, that it is hardly neces. 
sary to recommend a foreigner to visit it. What 
would naturally strike an intelligent Frenchman is, 
the perfect preservation of the interior, the furniture 
&c., which naturally suggests reflections on the dif. 
ference between social and _ political revolutions, 
Where, in a country which has undergone the latter, 
can you find this unbroken continuity of possession, 
extending even to the frailest and most perishable 
things? Knowle is princely and interesting ; but in 
some respects it disappointed me,—in none so much 
asthe pictures, which are, to say the truth, disgraceful, 
If one cannot have originals, the copying of pictures 
is now an art so admirably and cheaply practised 
that there is no excuse for covering such noble walls 
with things hardly endurable on a sign-post. There 
is a portrait of Handel which was new to me: it 
is striking,—and looks probable. The face is full 
of genius and inspiration ; much younger than the 
burly portrait from which the common engraving is 
taken. There are a few other exceptions; but, 
generally speaking, the pictures create a sort of 
astonishment in such a place. 

Let us, however, turn to the trees; for there we may 
find astonishment ofan entirely contrary kind,—espe- 
cially if our eyes have long been estranged from the 
sight of English vegetation. What strikes one above 
all in Knowle Park is its august simplicity. There 
are but two things—turf and trees. No shrubberies, 
flower-gardens, ornamental] buildings—not even water. 
Yet, what variety ever produced a scene equal to this? 
Everything is large, serene, harmonious,—like the 
Highest in Art of every kind. As you walk on, your 
eye constantly rests upon new beeuties; but they 
are only like the various aspects of a perfect statue 
beheld from different sides. The entire impression 
is one, as that is one—one and transcendent. Those 
groups of dense, towering, far-reaching masses 0! 
verdure,—graceful in all their forms and in all their 
movements,—exquisite in all their colouring and in 
all their effects of light and shade ; that turf—tich 
and soft to the eye as to the touch, with here and 
there a tangled fringe of brake ; what a consummate 
and perfect bit of England is this! All honour t 
the possessors of Knowle for abstaining from intro- 
ducing any object that might break the sublime unity 
of this grandest of woodland scenes ! 

The house is, owing to its regularity of structure, 
less picturesque and less interesting than beautiful and 
melancholy Penshurst. Penshurst has a much greatet 
variety of forms ;—towers of various height, size, and 
material; gablesand intersecting lines ofall sorts. Nor 
is it the irregularity alone ; but in some places there 
is a slight air of decay, which adds both to the it 
terest and to the picturesqueness. Perhaps, you ma 
think, the all-illustrions name of Sydney strikes too 
powerfully on the sentiments not to affect the sens 
Yet, certainly, an artist finds far more to doat Pens 
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nat Knowle. The trees are very inferior ; 
— ao make some abatement of foliage, in 

iations with “ Saccharissa’s walk,” 
fivour of the assoc itth of “ Sir Philip” 
or with the oak planted at the birth o ir Philip 
(as the servants call him). ’ 

[ must take my Frenchman (you will understand 
thst he is intelligent, amiable, instructed—in short, 
ne most agreeable of companions,) through a lovely, 
vialing and quiet lane to another old house, per- 
even more peculiar than either of these noble 
-" Ightham Mote House is not a castle ;— 

d think, the type of an old op o—e 
ange. Whilst I was looking at it, I felt as 
—e reading one of Mr. Tennyson's poems. It 
isalow irregular quadrangle,—completely surrounded 
bya deep moat of the most transparent water; which 
rashes its walls, and is again inclosed by a low para- 

4 Over the gateway Ly which you enter, is the 
or tower crowned with battlements—the only 
nilitary feature in the building. Behind the house is 
the loveliest garden, laid out with the antique symme- 
try so admirably in keeping with such a building. In 
the middle, a large, square grass plat or bowling green, 
of that velvet which many generations have trodden 
into its exquisite evenness of surface, On one side 
of it, are terraced flower beds, with a background of 
beeches ; at the end opposite the house is a bright 
littlecascade, filled by the hills above, whose waters 
divide into two small, clear, square ponds, whence 
they flow off again to feedthe moat. On each side of 
the cascade is a fine cypress—then a beautiful silver 
fir; and, behind these again, are large, umbrageous 
Scotch firs, which tower above the house, and form 
an admirable and harmonious background to it. 
When I saw the garden, the beauty and poetry of 
the picture was completed by a group on the grass 
plat ;—threé little girls of different ages, playing 
vith their tame rabbits—shy and graceful,—simple in 
theirdress, and gentle in birth and breeding,—English 
country gentlewomen in the bud. 

This gay and innocent group served to chase the 
spirits with which Mr. Tennyson had peopled the 
Moated Grange; and, indeed, the whole house is 
assuming, under the hands of its present proprictor, 
a air of comfort and graceful tranquillity dangerous 
tomelancholy fancies. It seemed to me one of the 
most completely comfortable and enjoyable resi- 
dences in the world ; and I found myself much more 
in danger of transgressing against the Tenth Com- 
nandment at Ightham than at Knowle or Penshurst. 

The chapel has, as yet, undergone no repairs. ‘The 
old panelling is covered with the Tudor bearings. 
They will, doubtless, be restored by the good taste 
of the present proprietor—to whose ancestor the 
house was given by Henry VII. There is a very 
curious ancient organ in the chapel, bearing the date 
1537, I think,—but about the last two figures I am 
not certain; of the century I am. It is taken in 
pieces ; but none of it appears to be destroyed or 
nissing, and it might afford an interesting study to 
an organ-builder. At Knowle, where my guide 
thowed me “ the second organ that was ever made in 
England,” I mentioned the one at Ightham. The 
voman exclaimed, “ Oh yes, that was the first.” If 
this be really so, it would be worth while to have so 
great xeuriosity put together. 

Enough of sights! After all, what strikes one 
the most, in driving along these English roads and 
lanes, is, not this or that conspicuous or celebrated 
object, but the beauty of commonplace things. 
The winding roads, the hedge-rows, the small clumps 
of toadside trees, above all, the cottages and 
their appurtenances. After the four walls rising 
bare from the dust, or the mud, of the straight 
rad,and garnished with nothing more ornamental 
than a dunghill, of which I had lately seen so many, 
these cottages at first seemed to me a sort of déco- 
ration de thédtre; and I was ready to ask whether 
that hard and rude thing called peasant life was really 
carried on within those rose-encircled bowers? But 
one soon sees how real the whole is,—how essential 
apart of the life of poor, as well as rich, is this sort 
of pastoral beauty. ‘There are small farm-houses 
in this neighbourhood, of no pretension,—models of 
‘ymmetry and rustic elegance. The large tree, the 
sacks, the pond, the shed,—all are where they should 

Partly from natural, partly from artificial, 
Causes, there is, too,a delicious variety and harmony 
of colouring in the landscape. I have been struck by 








the vast number of very old farm-houses and cottages; 
brick, of course, but grey with age and lichens, marking 
the general antiquity of civilization in Kent. I saw, for 
the first time, hop-picking—a beautiful and gay scene 
—ata distance! Alas! alas! look not at the gar- 
ments, still less at the faces, of the actors in it! This 
is a fresh chapter, and one too long, as well as too 
gloomy, to enter on now. What and whence is the 
vast population of vagrants that incessantly haunts 
and traverses the roads of England ?—or, is it, of this 
part of England? I have seen more of these home- 
less and lawless looking beings within a few miles 
here than from one end of France to the other. 

The contrast between the dire and reckless impro- 
vidence of the English and the all-enduring frugality 
of the French, is very painful to contemplate. A 
respectable farmer told me, the hop-pickers on his 
farm were earning two, three, and even four shillings 
aday; and, he added, “ they are not a bit the better 
for it; it all goes at the ale-house.” Are my coun- 
trymen indeed so very near to the beasts that perish ? 
I would fain not believe it. But I do believe that 
the voluntary and resolute abstemiousness of French 
peasants, for the sake of security and independence, 
is a thing of which they are, at present, incapable. 

You will tell me, that, too, has its dark side. I 
know it. So has everything on earth; but the pro- 
portions of light and shade are different,—and on 
that difference all depends. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE mentioned, some wecks since, that a sub- 
scription had been set on foot, at Sydney, to remune- 
rate Dr. Leichardt for his labours and sufferings in 
the cause of Australian discovery. We now find it 
stated by the Port Philip Paper that the zealous and 
enterprising traveller has signified his intention of 
appropriating the money so subscribed in equipping 
himself and party for the exploration of the country 
from Moreton Bay direct to Western Australia. The 
Doctor purposes, on leaving the latter place, to go to 
the northward for a while, to endeavour to trace 
the source of the rivers which flow into the Gulf 
of Carpentaria. He will then proceed north-west, 
—coasting along the desert — penetrating right 
across the “ undiscovered country,” forming the arc 
of a circle, to Swan River. “ This isa vast subject,” 
says the journal in question. This second plunge 
into the wilderness, cutting right through the interior 
from east to west, will, indeed, be a mighty under- 
taking; the Port Essington journey will be a farce in 
com parison. 


if possible. It is not extremely creditable to the 
Britishers that the two most extraordinary, most 
valuable voyages of discovery and developement of 
our colonial resources should have been performed 
by foreigners—Count Strzlecki and Dr. Leichardt 
—and instigated solely by their own individual love 
of science, and equipped at their own expense, or 
with the promiscuous contributions of a few private 
friends.” 

In reference to our remarks made, last week, on the 
lethargy which had fallen over the project of the 
Museum of Economic Geology in Piccadilly, we are 
glad to be informed that there is, now, an exhibition of 
favourable symptoms. Something like real movement 
in the way of preparation has, we are told, set in. The 
worst of the appearances—that, indicated last week, 
of a waiting on the monumental “man and boy” 
from Trafalgar-square—is removed from the diagnosis 
of the case; a number of men being, at length, 
actively employed in clearing away for the founda- 
tion of the building. 

The Scotch papers record at some length the 
death of Alexander Rodger—a person who has 
obtained some notoriety among our northern friends 
as a song-writer. ‘Behave yoursel’ before folk,’ is 
a familiar example; and the Glasgow Herald speaks 
of a satire—‘*Sawney, now the king’s come,’ which 
appeared first in the London Examiner, and reached 
Edinburgh almost simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott's welcome, entitled, * Carle, 
now the king’s come’—causing great annoyance to 
the feelings of that illustrious bard’s very loyal Muse. 

The opening of the Eighth Congress of Italian 
savans took place on the 13th ult.,—the number of 
members then assembled being about 800. The 
Marquis de Brignole-Sales occupied the President’s 





The doctor proposes to set out from | 
Moreton Bay in about six months hence, or sooner | 
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chair, and delivered an inaugural address; and the 
list of the Sections, together with their respective 
Presidents, is as follows:—Physics and Mathema- 
tics—Chev. Jean-Baptiste Armici; Chemistry— 
Prof. Joachim 'Taddei; Geology and Mineralogy— 
Marquis Nicolas Pardo Laurent; Agronomy and 
Teehnology—Raphael Lambruschini; Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology—Chev. Antoine Bertolini ; 
Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology 
—Prof. Antoine Alessandrini; Medicine—Chev. 
Charles Esperanza; Surgery—Chev. Jean Rossi ; 
Geography and Archwology—Chev. Jules Cordero 
di San Quentin.—The Prince of Canino brought a 
message from the Pope—which dispels another of 
the sleepy spells of the last Pontiff, of somniferous 
memory—to the effect that his Holiness recognized 
the value of such associations for the promotion of 
science,—and saw gladly his subjects of the Roman 
States engaging in them.—The 27ih was the day 
fixed for laying the first stone of the monument in 
honour of Columbus; and the king was expected to 
be present at the ceremony. 

At the Scientific Congress at Frankfort, a week or 
two previously, one hundred and twenty members 
assembled, under the presidency of Dr. Grimm :— 
and, on the 18th ult., the Meeting of German Natural- 
ists and Physicians inaugurated, by their assembling, 
the edifice built by the nobles of Holstein expressly 
for the holding of scientific congresses. The king 
had sent from Copenhagen a collection of rare mine- 
rals of Denmark, Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe 
Islands,—which he placed at the disposal of the 
Congress. 

The French papers mention the death of M. 
Aimé,—a young scientific gentleman of distinction 
and director of the Observatory at Algiers,—under 
melancholy circumstances. While proceeding to 
Medeah, to establish an observatory at that place, 
he had the misfortune to fall into a ravine; by 
which he fractured his leg and several of his ribs, 
The limb was amputated; but he died a few days 
afterwards, in the 33rd year of his age. 

The Berlin papers mention the death, at the age 
of 74, of the Baron H. Meme de Minutoli,—a 
retired lieutenant-general, and the author of a great 
number of works on the military sciences. His con- 
tributions to literature, however, are not confined to 
professional subjects—the relation of an Egyptian 
tour, and a variety of inquiries into German history, 
and into the arts of design and music among the 
ancients, testifying to the wider scope of his erudi- 
tion. He has bequeathed to the Royal Museum of 
Berlin his rich collections of Egyptian, Greek, and 
Roman antiquities ; as well as his library of 40,000 
volumes—more than one-fourth of which are in the 
Oriental tongues. 

The Australian papers are filled with accounts of 
new mineral discoveries. The latest records the 
finding of the most precious of them all, by Capt. 
Tyrrell, of the North Montacute Mine, in a shaft 
undertaken for the discovery of copper ore, for the 
Victoria Mining Company, “The auriferous vein,”’ 
says the Sydney Observer, “which is described as 
‘about two inches big,’ is composed of a rich ochre- 
ous gossan, more or less intermingled with native 
gold, in various forms, and of the most imaginable 
purity ;—some specimens having the appearance of 
what is called ‘dead gold,’ and many portions pos- 
sessing a high degree of brilliancy.—As may well be 
supposed, this ‘crowning’ discovery has been the 
engrossing topic of the week.” 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HEIDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 5. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. A cture on the ELECTRO-MAG-~ 
NETIC ELEGRAPH, daily. MACINTOSH’S REVOLVING 
ENGINE, COLEMAN’S PATENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE. 
FARRELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWAY, THE ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE’S ATMO- 
SPHERIC RAILWAY VALVE. The OPAQUE MICROSCOPE. 
The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE. A beautiful Series of 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. A Selection of MADRIGALS of the Six- 
teenth Century will be performed by a Sax-Horn Band, under the 
Direction of Dr. Wallis daily and in the Evenings.—Admission, Js. ; 
Schools, Half-price. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
mon, Entomological Society, 8, 
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FINE ARTS COMMISSION. 

Tue Sixth Report of the Fine Arts Commissioners 
has been issued—and is as follows :— 

“ To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

“ We, the Commissioners appointed by your Ma- 
jesty for the purpose of inquiring whether advantage 
might not be taken of the rebuilding of your 
Majesty’s palace at Westminster, wherein your 
Majesty's Parliament is wont to assemble, for the pur- 
pose of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts in 
your Majesty’s united kingdom, and in what manner 
an object of so much importance might be most 
effectually promoted, humbly report to your Majesty 
that, having on a former occasion, viz., in our report 
of the 7th of August, 1845, recommended that six 
arched compartments in the House of Lords should 
be decorated with fresco paintings; having, at the 
same time, expressed our opinion that it would be 
desirable to proceed gradually with the execution of 
such fresco paintings, and that, in order to judge of 
the effect of the work in the locality aforesaid, one 
fresco should be completed before others should be 
commenced ; we accordingly, and with the sanction 
of your Majesty, committed the execution of such 
first fresco painting to Mr. W. Dyce, A.R.A., the 
subject being that of the cartoon exhibited by him, 
viz., * The Baptism of Ethelbert.’ 

“ We have now humbly to report to your Majesty 
that the said fresco painting was completed in the 
month of July last, in the centre compartment of 
the south wall of the House of Lords, and that we 
have inspected the same. 

“The design having been before approved by us, 
our attention was chiefly directed to the work as an 
example of fresco painting, a method in a great 
Measure new in this country, and in which we 
deemed it probable that some defects, arising from 
want of experience, might be apparent; defects 
which time and practice might, in future efforts, 
have removed. We have, however, the satisfaction 
to state that the work in question presents no evi- 
dence of such imperfections ; that, on the contrary, 
it evinces great knowledge of the process of fresco 
painting and great skill in its application; that, 
further, as regards the effect of fresco painting in the 
locality, we consider that it promises to agree well 
with the architectural and other decorations therein 
adopted or to be adopted. We, therefore, beg leave 
to confirm our former recommendation, and to pro- 
pose that the remaining five compartments should be 
decorated with fresco paintings when the several de- 
signs for the same shall have been approved. And, 
being also of opinion that the satisfactory effect of Mr. 
Dyce’s fresco is to be referred, in a great degree, to 
the style of design and colouring which he has 
adopted, and considering it desirable that a certain 
conformity of style and execution should pervade 
paintings employed in the decoration of architecture, 
and which must be seen together, we deem it im- 
portant, without wishing to impose undue restric- 
tions on the invention or taste of the other artists 
commissioned or to be commissioned to execute the 
remaining frescoes in the House of Lords, that such 
artists should be recommended to adapt the size of 
their principal figures, their style of colouring, and 
the degree of completeness in the execution of their 
works, so as to make them agree sufficiently with 
each other and with the specimen already executed. 

“ We have further humbly to report to your Ma- 
jesty that having, from time to time, been furnished 
with drawings by the architect, showing the possible 
extent to which compartments in the various locali- 
ties of the palace of Westminster might be decorated 
with works of art, we are of opinion that it would not 
be expedient, with reference to the encouragement 
of British Art, or with reference to the claims which 
may hereafter be urged for the commemoration of 
great events, to complete the series of paintings on 
the walls of the said palace at the present period ; 
that, nevertheless, in accordance with the principles 
which have already guided us in deciding on the 
plan of decoration in the House of Lords, viz., with 
reference to fresco-paintings, stained windows, and 
statues proposed for that locality, and also in the 
selection of statues proposed for St. Stephen's Porch, 
St. Stephen’s Hall, and the royal approaches, we 
conceive it to be the duty of this Commission, for 





the better guidance of present and future artists, and 
in order to maintain a character of harmony and 
unity worthy of such a building, to determine a com- 
plete scheme for the future decoration of the palace. 
We are of opinion that, in determining such scheme, 
the especial destination of each portion of the build- 
ing should be attended to; that, in the selection of 
subjects, the chief object to be regarded should be 
the expression of some specific idea; and the second, 
its illustration, by means of some well-known his- 
toric or poetic incident adapted for representation in 
painting. 
“We humbly subjoin, as an appendix to this 
Report, some papers treating in detail various mat- 
ters connected with the subject of our inquiry. 
ALBERT LyNDHURST 
SuTHERLAND ASHBURTON 
LANSDOWNE CoLBORNE 
LincoLn . S. LerevRe 
J. Russeip PEEL 
PALMERSTON . R. G. Granam 
MELBOURNE . B. Macautay 
CANNING . H. Ineuis 
Manon . HAWweEs 
ABERDEEN . RocErs 
Wittovensy D’Eressy T. Wyse.” 

* Whitehall, August 4, 1846.” 


The appendix contains the following documents :— 
Commissions for frescoes in the House of Lords.— 
Copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Com- 
missioners, on the 5th of June, 1846, respecting 
decorative works.—Letter from Mr. Etty, respecting 
colours prepared with wax.—Observations on fresco- 
painting, by Mr. Dyce.—Communications from Mr. 
Hamlet Millett, respecting a mode of rendering 
canvas durable by means of tan.—Communication 
from Mr. Linton, respecting wax-painting—And 
the following notice respecting the competition in 
oil-painting :-— 

“ Her Majesty's Commissioners having announced 
that their attention would, in due time, be directed 
to the means of selecting for employment artists 
skilled in oil painting, with a view to the decoration 
of portions of the palace at Westminster, hereby give 
notice :—Three premiums of 500/. each, three pre- 
miums of 300/. each, and three premiums of 200/. 
each, will be given to the artists who shall furnish 
oil paintings, which shall be deemed worthy of one 
or other of the said premiums by judges to be 
appointed to decide on the relative merit of the 
works.—The paintings are to be sent, in the course 
of the first week in June, 1847, for exhibition to 
Westminster Hall._The Commissioners reserve to 
themselves the right of excluding from public exhi- 
bition works which shall be deemed by them not to 
possess sufficient merit to entitle them to such a 
privilege.—The paintings, not exceeding twoin number 
by each artist, are required to be prepared for the 
occasion.—The subjects are required to come under 
the general classes of religion, history, or poetry. 
—tThe dimensions are left to the choice of the artists, 
under the following conditions :—The figures are not 
to be less than two in number ; the size of the nearest 
figure or figures, in at least one of the specimens by 
each artist, is to be not less than that of life; but 
the size of the figures is altogether left to the 
choice of painters of marine subjects, battle-pieces, 
and landscape.—The judges appointed to decide on 
the relative merit of the works may, if they shall 
think fit, require any artist, to whom a premium shall 
have been awarded, to execute, under such conditions 
as they may think necessary, an additional painting 
as a specimen of his ability, and, in such case, the 
premium awarded to such artist will not be paid, 
unless his second painting shall be approved by the 
judges.—The names of the artists are not required 
to be concealed.—The paintings will remain the pro- 
perty of the respective artists—Paintings which may 
combine appropriate subjects with a high degree of 
merit shall be considered eligible to be purchased by 
the nation, in order to be placed in one of the apart- 
ments of the palace at Westminster. Religious, 
poetical, or allegorical subjects, which by judicious 
adaptation or treatment may have reference to the 
history or constitution of the kingdom may, as well 
as strictly historical subjects, be eligible to be so pur- 
chased.—_The judges to be hereafter appointed to 
decide on the relative merit of the works, with a 
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view to the award of premiums, will consist partly of 
artists.—The competition hereby invited jg confined 
- yer — including foreigners who may 

ave resided ten years or upwards j Tni 
Kingdom. " = Go Uae 
“ By command of the Commissioners, 
“C. L, Eastiake, Sec.” 


L$ 
Fine Art Gossir._The Duke of 1. 
another Fabius, has out-generalled an ‘> 
by the tactics of passive resistance ; and the : 
gress of his equestrian group to its pedestal oa 
accordingly, in the nature of an ovation Th 
warrior-duke marched towards his bronze ‘fm z 
tality to the sound of his own trumpets; and the 
statue took possession of its disputed site at the 
head of an army. No device of sound and r boas 
bustle and dash and the suggestion of power extrinsic 
to the work itself—has been left unemployed to sur. 
prise the public verdict, by diverting the popular juries 
from the true questions in issue. The “most sweet 
voices” of the crowd have been solicited in anythin, 
but Coriolanus fashion. In a word, the long-talked 
of statue is on its much-canvassed pedestal ; and such 
a practical contradiction would it be to take down 
what has been elevated with so much cost and display. 
that we may be sure it will remain there in spite of 
argument or epigram.—Perhaps there is no other 
country in civilized Europe in which an offence like 
this would have been perpetrated in defiance of such 
a storm of remonstrance. Nor could it have been 
effected here but by a juggle. The disposition evinced 
by the House of Commons on the subject would 
unquestionably have taken such more peremptory 
form of expression as would have settled the matter 
in the interests of principle—but for the skilful man- 
ner in which Sir Frederick Trench retreated before 
it; covering his arch-pedestal by a manceuvre that 
deceived the members into a belief of its intended 
abandonment. There is no doubt that the Duke of 
Rutland would have been routed, had his general 
not thus turned the House’s flank. The open field of 
argument was, in fact, not tenable by his Grace against 
forces so numerous and well-appointed as those which 
had taken the field against him,—and a ruse only 
could have saved the Committee’s pet project. 
Perhaps there never was a question of taste on 
which opinion was more unanimous than it has 
been in condemnation of the conjunction which 
has now been carried by a stratagem. One scarcely 
understands the constitution of a mind which could 
covet the personal responsibility of setting at gene- 
ral defiance the organs by which the universal public 
speaks. The hero, whose commemoration lies at 
the bottom of this dispute, is himself a tolerably ob- 
stinate personage,—yet he has more than once seen 
the wisdom of giving way when he found the world 
against him. The Duke of Rutland is “made of 
sterner stuff” than the “ iron duke”— inaccessible to 
reasons and ‘invulnerable by squibs. However, the 
group is on the arch:—and when so far uncovered 
by its scaffolding that it can be seen, we shall report 
the result of the appeal from principles to sight— 
giving our final opinion at once of the work and its 
location. 

Mr. Hogan's colossal statue of Daniel O'Connell 
has arrived in Dublin, from Rome; and is described 
as follows by the Freeman’s Journal:—* It is a colo 
sal figure of the Liberator, upwards of 8 feet high, 
of Carrara marble, robed like a Roman tribune, and 
in the position of haranguing an admiring multitude 
around him. The likeness is admirable, taken from 
life, and the work itself is altogether one of the finest 
and most interesting specimens of Art ever introduced 
into this country.” This statue, together witha bust 
of Lord Cloncurry, is about to be placed in the 
Royal Exchange of the Irish capital. : 

The French Necrology of the week contains the 
name of the Count Simeon—conspicuous amongst the 
Peers of France for his love and encouragement 
the Fine Arts. He has been long known as! 
artist's friend—had assembled a remarkable coilectiot 
of books, pictures, engravings and medals—and had, 
as our redears will remember, the direction of the 
Fine Arts at the Ministry of the Interior in the Mar 
tignac Administration. : 

The continental papers convey the melancholy 
telligence, that M. Gabriel Guerin, the hist 
painter, and conservator of the Museum at Strat 
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while proceeding in a carriage a few days since, 
Bitche to Deux Ponts, was upset into a ravine, 
a neighbourhood of Hornbach, in Rhenish Ba- 
vatine-DY which he was so seriously injured that he 
sory afterwards expired. 
letters from Florence speak of a discovery by 
- nor Giambeltesta Rossini, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa,—by which another discovery that 
las made no little noise of late among artists loses 
its chief interest. Signor Rossini has found, it is 
wid, in the library of the Strozzi Palace a document 
which establishes that the large picture of the Last 
Supper discovered, last year, in a convent in that 
apital is not, as had been decided, the work of 
Raphael—but that of Neri de Bicci, a Florentine 
inter; who executed it between 1461 and 1462— 
trenty-two yeats before Raphael was born. The 
document effecting this summary depreciation—for 
the name of Raphael is itself, as everybody knows, 
aerit in the world of Art—is a manuscript journal 
kept by Neri de Bicci himself—wherein the parti- 
culars of the order, work, and payment, are recorded 
with inevitable distinctness. 





mMuUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Havuarket.—This theatre re-opened on Thurs- 
day, with sounds of preparation more than ordinary; 
wd we are bidden to expect great things. Credit, 
in particular, is taken for the intended original pro- 
duction of five-act pieces; and the names of the 
athors engaged are advertised. These are, Sheridan 
Knowles, Douglas Jerrold, Bernard, Bourcicault, 
Lovell, and Westland Marston. The house has been 
repaired and re-painted,—and looks very cheerful. 
The audience was, on the first night, numerous—and 
apparently delighted. The play revived for the nonce 
yas Colman’s comedy of ‘The Poor Gentleman’ ; 
aplay which, during the war, was exceedingly popu- 
lar—but can never expect to be so again. It was an 
uticle manufactured for the stage and the time—and 
suited both too well ever to suit with equal exactness 
anyother. It might have prospered worse, however, 
than on the present occasion. Some tradition of the 
daysof George III., it would seem, still lingers among 
ws; and many of the allusions are even yet under- 
sood. The wit of the piece, though of the most 
constrained sort, did not quite fail of its effect. The 
wene of equivoque in the 4th act, where Lieutenant 
Worthington (Mr. Stuart) mistakes Sir Robert Bramble 
(Mr. Farren) and his servant, Humphrey Dobbins (Mr. 
Rogers), for the bailiff and his followers, told, indeed, 
amirably. If all the drama had been as happily 
conceived and well written, it might have proved a 
perennial, This situation is natural,_and based on 
those substantial qualities of dramatic interest which 
ue of long endurance ; while the scenes which are 
founded on temporary manners soon require inter- 
pretation to be relished. Even the texture of such 
ascene as this, nevertheless, will soon be changed by 
the reforms now making in the laws relating to debtor 
and creditor ;—but the fundamental interest will 
remain so long as the present relations of society 
ttist. In the speculations now afloat concerning 
the New Drama, which is to depend for its incidents 
on Modern Manners, it should be remembered, by 
tritieson both sides, that it must no more hope for 
life on account of those incidents and manners than the 

jawhich, scarcely yet half a century old,is already 
obsolete, should have done. It must not, if it would be 
mmortal, deal with mere surfaces; but, liketheShaks- 
ow comedy, dive deep into the eternal principles 
character—trace the differences of disposition, 
and mark the distinctions of rank and age, by a stan- 
dard purely moral and intellectual. We know there 
much error on this point amongst rising dramatists; 
ad, as there is now an evident tendency with man- 
ements to aim at their encouragement, it becomes 
our duty to warn them against a fatal mistake.—To 
tum. ‘The Poor Gentleman’ will, probably, ad- 
Nantageously occupy the stage while one of the 
uew dramas advertised is rehearsing. And, in some 
Tespect, it deserves to do so ; for it is—what we did 
lt expect_well performed. Mr. Farren, Mr. Stuart 
ud tr Rogers were more than competent re- 
besentatives of the magistrate, the half-pay officer, 
ad the surly servant. Mr. Rogers is a new name— 
©, atleast, one little known ; he having had but a brief 


engagement at Covent Garden under M. Laurent’s 
management, and another at the Queen’s under Mr. 
Abington’s. We are happy to find that Mr. Webster 
has attached him to his corps dramatique ; for, to say 
the truth, it needed reinforeement—and Mr. Rogers 
is a valuable acquisition. His performance of Dobbins 
was unmistakeably excellent. Mr. Buckstone was, 
of course, sufficiently funny in Stephen Harrowby, 
and burlesqued the military mania of the day with 
real gusto. Nor was Mr. Tilbury without merit in 
Corporal Foss. Mr. Webster is not exactly suited to 
the part of Dr. Ollapod. He is somewhat too heavy 
—and fails to bring out either the vivacity or the 
vanity; it is some merit, however, to make such non- 
sense as he has to utter barely tolerable. The actor 
did more—he rendered it amusing. Miss Fortescue, 
as Emily Worthington, had a small character, which 
in her hands was somewhat interesting ;—while Mrs, 
Glover, in Miss Lucretia M‘Tab, was, as usual, ex- 
cellent. 

After the comedy, a sort of property-piece, put 
together by Mr. Bernard, under the description of “a 
Sea-side Sketch,”"—and called ‘ The Fortune Hunter, 
or, a Morning at Margate’—was produced. The title 
sufficiently suggests the plot. An Irish Captain 
Mountgarret, A.H.M.S.,—which initials, being inter- 
preted, signify, “t Her Majesty’s Service,"—is on 
the look out, at Margate, for a wife of fortune; and 
is inveigled into a flirtation with Miss Griffin, (Mrs.W. 
Clifford)—who turns out to be worth nothing. The 
aim of the piece is, as we have suggested, to introduce 
certain stage properties—such as swings, donkey 
carts, flies, and the other adjuncts of a Margate 
holiday and public breakfast at Tivoli. This object 
is effected with much skill :—but the piece has no in- 
trinsic interest; and we fear that considerable ingenuity 
has been wasted on a worthless subject. The Irish- 
man was, of course, sustained by Mr, Hudson ; who 
apparently realized the dramatist’s intention with 
remarkable and amusing vraisemblance.—We have 
only to add that Mr. Planché is named in the bills 
as the “acting manager :”"—by which, we suppose, is 
meant that the drama is, here, placed under literary 
control. The lessee having, now, avowedly “ gone 
in” for new pieces, this is a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gosstr.—Letters from 
Berlin mention the production at the Royal Theatre 
of that capital of the late Michael Beer's tragedy of 
‘ Struensee,’'—with an overture and interludes by his 
illustrious brother Meyerbeer. It is as long since as 
the year 1826 that, at the request of the Count de 
Brvhl, then Intendant of the Royal Theatres of 
Berlin, Michael Beer wrote this piece; the per- 
formance of which was, however, interdicted, on the 
representation of the Danish Government that its 
subject touched upon recollections painful to the 
then King, Frederic VI. In 1828 it was played 
at Munich, with great success—but there, too, after 
a few performances, withdrawn in deference to the 
same susceptibility. The decapitation of Struensee 
took place in 1782 ; and all who were interested in 
the series of events to which it belongs having now 
followed him to the grave, it has been thought that 
the tragedy (to which these circumstances have given 
a factitious interest in Germany) may walk in the 
light of the foot-lamps and hurt nobody. In Berlin, 
nothing of that imaginary interest has been lost, 
according to these accounts, by the performance, 

The constitution of Mdlle. Rachel has been 
seriously shaken by the severe fit of illness by which 
she was overtaken, some months ago, on her way to 
England,—and the exertions which she so imme- 
diately afterwards made to fulfil her engagement 
there. A residence of twelve months in a southern 
climate had been recommended as necessary to its 


to conform her treatment to the commercial pre- 
scription. A temporary retirement into the country 
air of France was substituted for the larger scheme 
—and has been attended with beneficial effects, so 
far as regards the important object. But consequences 
less pleasant have also ensued. Probably chafed 
already by the fetter of an obligation which had pre- 
vented her from executing measures on which her 





health, and perhaps life, were held to depend—and 





re-establishment, and projected by the great actress ; | 
when the interests of the dramatic firm to which she | 
belongs interfered,—and Mdlle. Rachel was obliged | 








wounded by the selfishness which exhibited the bond 
at sucha time—Madlle. Rachel has now been informed 
that a ministerial decision deprives her of her appoint- 
ments during the entire period of her illness :—and, 
in the sudden impulse of disgust and irritation, has 
taken the extreme measure of sending in her resigna- 
tion as a sociétaire of the Théatre Francais. We 
find a French journal of the Arts attempting to 
combat this determination of Mdlle. Rachel, by the 
insinuation that the motive is a very inartistic one. 
We confess that, for ourselves, we can find in the 
circumstances a very different motive from the 
pecuniary one for this indignant proceeding of Mdlle. 
Rachel. 

It is stated, from Leipsic, that MM. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy and Moscheles have accepted the functions 
of professors at the Conservatory of Music in that 
city;—the first in the class of Composition—the 


| second in that of the Piano. 





MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Sept. 21.—A com- 
munication was received from M. Walchner, having 
for title ‘Observations on Copper and Arsenic, proving 
that these two metals are to be found everywhere.’— 
Also, a communication from M. Boussingault on the 
process and character of digestion.—A paper, by M. 
Marié Davy, wasread on the meansof ascertaining, with 
more certainty than hitherto, the action and intensity 
of electrical currents.—M. Arago gave an account to 
the Academy of some of the effects of lightning upon 
the electrical telegraphs in the United States of 
America, observing that the facts had been communi- 
cated to him by M. Eben Mariam, of Brookly, and 
were entitled to entire confidence. On the 29th of 
April of the present year the lightning fell on the 
wire of an electric telegraph at Lancaster, without 
melting or breaking it. In the room, however, where 
the electric battery, by which the line is worked, is 
placed, a noise was heard like that of the discharge 
of a pistol, and several sparks were seen. On the 
18th of May a telegraph wire was broken by lightning. 
and several of the posts supporting the line were split, 
Inthis case there was a report equal tothe discharge 
of two or three muskets, On the 3rd of June the 
wire of the telegraph from Washington to Baltimore 
was so broken that the communications between the 
towns were suspended for several hours. On the 
following day, during another thunder-storm, the wire 
was not snapped, but at every stroke of thunder the 
hands of the telegraphic instrument moved as if the 
battery was at work.—M. Pelouze presented a paper 
on the liquid blue obtained by condensing, by means 
of frigorific mixture, a compound of hypo-azotic acid 
and bioxyde acid.M. Arago addressed some ques- 
tions to the members composing the section of che- 
mistry respecting M. Schénbein’s new discovery of 
means of preparing a fulminating cotton much more 
potent than gunpowder. 


Extraordinary Meteor.—On the night of the 25th 
inst., about ten o'clock, a magnificent meteor was 
observed in the metropolis to shoot with great velo- 
city in a north-westerly direction across the heavens. 
Its light was so powerful, that for the space of thirty 
seconds the atmosphere seemed to undergo a tran- 
sition from darkness to daylight. The light is de- 
scribed as of a lurid blueish tinge. “ It first made 
its appearance in the shape of a globe of fire, a little 
south of the zenith,_and shot across the heavens 
towards the north, until it became extinguished after 
passing a few degrees beyond the polar star; and 
then the fiery train which it left behind appeared 
broken into two,—the shorter part being nearest to 
the nucleus and disappearing first after it, whilst the 
remainder, which seemed to be more than twenty 
degrees in length, retained its vivid brightness for 
about thirty seconds. The most singular feature in 
the phenomenon was then observed. The train, 
which had been changing gradually from the bright 
phosphoric white to a dull red, assumed a serpentine 
appearance, which soon changed into a semi-circular 
one, and perfectly resembled a cluster of minute stars, 
—gradually becoming fainter and fainter, until, after 
a lapse of nearly five minutes, it quite vanished. 
The atmosphere was beautifully clear, and several 
smaller shooting stars were observed. 
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SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCLA- 
TION FOR TUE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
(From our own Correspondents.) 

TUESDAY, SEPT, 15. 

Section B.—CIEMISTRY. 

On the Corrosion of Iron Rails in and out 
of use,’ by R. Matiert.—The researches on this 
subject are still in progress,—experiments are being 
made upon six different lines of railway. The prin- 
cipal facts already ascertained are:—1st. That there is 
a real difference in the rate of corrosion between the 
rails in use and out of use :—that this appears to be 
connected with their peculiar molecular condition so 
induced, 2nd. The determination of the complex 
conditions as to magnetism, which affect rails some 
time in use, producing both induced and permanent 
magnetism in the rails, each rail being magnetic 
with polarity, and having from four to eight separate 

poles each, 

Mr. Hunt stated his confirmation of the experi- 
ments of Ritter—that magnetism had the power of 
protecting iron from corrosion;—to which he referred 
the protecting influence exerted on the rails in use on 
railways. 

‘On the Extent to which Fluoride of Calcium is 
soluble in Water at 60°, by Dr. Witson. 

*On-the Colouring Matter of Madder,’ by Dr. 
Scuunsx.—This report detailed a series of researches 
into the composition of the colouring matter of 
madder; the result of which has been the discovery 
of many curious properties in the colouring body 
Alizarine. These have been carefully examined by 
Dr. Schunk, and the combinations which it effects 
with the metallic oxides. Dr. Schunk has also dis- 
covered two other colouring matters in madder, which 
are capable of imparting a lively red colour to 
mordanted cloth. 

‘On the Application of the Principles of a natural 
system of Organic Chemistry to the Explanation of 
the Phenomena occurring in the Diseased Potato 
‘Tuber,’ by Dr. Kemr.—The object of the author is 
to urge the consideration of his views on the follow- 
ing grounds:—Ist. That, on the 24th of February 
last, he announced to the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, as one of the main deductions from his ana- 
lyses, that the nature of the morbid affection in the 
potato tuber consists in an abnormal tendency to 
premature germination. 2nd. That the truth ofthis 
deduction has been proved to the very letter by the 
progress of the growth of the tuber subsequently ; 
and that attention was drawn to the subject by Prof. 
Lindley, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, on the Ist of 
August, simply on the grounds that this tendency to 
premature germination had become a matter of noto- 
riety. 3rd. That, by the application of the natural 
system of organic chemistry, the outlines of which 
were brought before the last Meeting of this Associa- 
tion, it was in his power to establish an important 
principle, which had baffled the genius and resources 
of the Commission appointed by Government to 
investigate the subject. 

Some remarks followed, which all bore on the im- 
portance of autumn planting. Numerous striking 
instances were adduced in which healthy potatoes 
had been grown from diseased tubers planted in the 
autumn, 

‘Some Inquiries into the Extent, Causes, and 
Remedies of Fungi destructive in Agriculture,’ by 
J. Pripzavx —Ist. Extent.—Decandolle’s theory 
of injurious excretions having been opposed by many 
arguments and experiments, particularly those re- 
cently published by Dr. Daubeny, that of Liebig, of 
specific exhaustion of the soil by plants of one species, 
leaving it fit for another which required different 
ingredients, had been generally substituted. Some, 
however, had taken a middle course, and supposed 
plants to breed animalcules, which they left in the 
soil, and which would feed upon other plants of the 
same species, but not upon those of different ones. 
The writer also, unsatisfied with the theory of spe- 
cific exhaustion of inorganic ingredients, from the 
occasional unaccountable efficacy of ashes and soot, 
and “the inconsistent effects of inorganic manures, 
had investigated the organic residues on the soil— 
after wheat, barley, turnips, and potatoes; compared 

them with the premature decay of wheat (where too 
often cultivated) in patches, expanding from cen- 


in the potato disease; and had thence been led 
to inquire how far such fungous parasites might be 
the general representatives of Decandolle’s supposed 
injurious excretions. To what extent this may be 
true, the microscope will best decide, by examining 
the roots and contiguous soil of plants after harvest, 
especially those which have ripened seeds,—2nd. 
Causes.—F ungi and mucors were supposed to bear 
somewhat the same relation to vegetable, as mites 
and the like to animal, life—a sort of debased or 
degraded vitality, produced when the organizing vital 
power was not enough predominant over the disor- 
ganizing tendency to decomposition, to effect due assi- 
milation of the nutritious matter presented, but still 
sufficiently so to prevent decomposition or decay. ‘The 
constant struggle between the organizing vital force 
and the decomposing power of chemistry was de- 
scribed, and instances were adduced to show that 
the invigoration of the vital force by solar light and 
abundance of proper nourishment, enabled it effec- 
tually to repress the decomposing action; whilst, on 
the contrary, gloom, warm damp, and stagnant 
electrical air, assisted the disorganizing force, and 
often produced predatory fungi; which might thus 
be considered a sort of retarded disorganization. So 
ripening plants, as their vital powers decay, might 
generate such parasites; which would explain how 
they weaken the soil so much more than green 
crops, in proportion to the contents of their ashes. 
Such fungi, though not the cause of disease or decay, 
are effectual promoters of both, and probably the 
chief means of infection, where that also exists. 
—3rd. Remedies.—If further investigation prove 
fungi thus generated to produce such generally inju- 
rious effects, the remedies will be of practical im- 
portance. These should be cheap and antiseptic, 
as well as destructive to fungi. Sulphate of copper 
with salt, which had been successfully used for seed 
potatoes, was too costly for spreading over the soil. 
Fresh lime, the general destroyer of noxious vermin, 
roots and seeds, would probably answer till rendered 
inert by carbonic acid. Salt, which appeared more 
promising, he had found, in some experiments, rather 
promote than destroy fungi. Lime and salt digested 
together would eliminate caustic soda, a very active 
destroyer ; and soda ash, with or without lime, would 
have a somewhat like effect, and ammoniacal gas 
liquor is perhaps a still more destructive applica- 
tion. But none of these alkalies can be regarded as 
antiseptic; and the ammonia, when neutralized in 
the soil, might even promote disorganizing fermen- 
tation, where already too strong: and therefore, though 
they might do, after seed crops, more antiseptic 
dressings must be used where there is putrescent 
tendency. Chloride of lime, in solution, he had 
found useless on diseased potatoes: the powder had 
been said to answer better, but either would soon be 
rendered inactive in the soil by the humous matters. 
Sulphuric acid diluted might succeed where farmers 
had the means of applying it; and alum, which is 
of easy application, is a cheap and powerful anti- 
septic. Dressings of this kind, intended to kill the 
fungi, and check the disorganizing action, would be 
turned under in the first ploughing after harvest, 
independent of the usual manure for nourishing and 
exciting vital action. 

‘On the Electrization of Needles in Different 
Media,’ by Prof. C. Matrevcct.—Prof. Matteucci 
has found that needles electrized in air, in oil, or in 
water, were differently affected by the current—the 
magnetism varying with the nature of the medium 
in which the needles were placed. The materials 
employed were the oil of turpentine, olive oil, alcohol 
and water—and also plates of mica. The discharge 
of a Leyden jar was then passed near the needles 
suspended in these fluids, and the amount of mag- 
netization ascertained, 

‘On the Influence which finely-divided Platina 
exerts on the Electrodes of a Voltameter, by Dr. 
Rosinson.—Having occasion, some years ago, to 
construct a small voltaic battery on Daniell’s prin- 
ciple, and wishing to make it as powerful as was con- 
sistent with a limited size, I was led to determine its 
constants by Ohm’s theory. Using the voltameter, 
and grouping observations by the means used in 
astronomy, I succeeded in this; and, when Prof. 
Wheatstone’s paper ‘On the Rheostat’ appeared, 
I wished to confirm by that instrument my results. 





tres, like fairy rings, and with the notoriety of fungus 





minations—one of which I have y 
before the Section, as it seems to me react : 
bearing on a matter lately brought before the den. 
tific world by Grove and Faraday,—namely thei 
timate connexion of all, or nearly all, the mol ia, 
forces. The galvanometer used by me, being tetent 
to measure powerful currents, consisted of a aaa 
needle suspended in the centre of a massive rectannle 
of copper. I was in hopes that this simplicity of eo : 
struction might give some simple relation bety nf 
the deflection and force :—but it was not go: the de. 
nominator of Ohm’s expression of the force of the 
current 1s:— 
— A 
R+n=,/cos of tango cos 20 \ 
—as given by careful interpolation: but 
tried whether this can [ deduced Ady dy 
The needle’s magnetism was constantly examined, and 
kept at saturation. The rheostat was of Mr. Wheat. 
stone’s second kind, slightly modified ;its wire 
copper yyth of an inch, and 100 turns of it are 70 
feet. The value of E, the electromotive force of 
Ohm,—but, I rather think, the intensity of the sum 
or difference of the chemical affinities exerted in the 
cells,—is, as in Wheatstone’s memoir, expressed b 
the number of turns of the rheostat required to bring 
the needle from 45° to 40°. The determinations of 
it are very consistent, provided that the magnetism of 
the needle is constant, and all the apparatus in given 
positions. When one of these cells is connected 
with a voltameter, no decomposition takes place that 
is sensible, though a feeble current passes, With 
two, a slight extrication of gas takes place at fint, 
and ceases, though it may be made continuous by 
reversing the direction of the current. Three act 
steadily. This is owing to what has been called 
polarization of the electrodes, but which I would 
rather name electrolytic resistance. It may be mea- 
sured as E, in turns of the rheostat, and was, with the 
particular charges which I then used, 2.5xE. Ob 
viously, therefore, two cells could not decompose it; 
for, in that case, by Ohm's theory, the energy of the 
current— 
_ 2E—2°5E 
2R-+-n+y 
(y being the resistance of the voltameter)—is negative, 
This antagonist force is, I believe, referred to the 
accumulation of nascent hydrogen and its per-oxide 
on the electrodes; and it seemed likely that the evo- 
lution of these substances might be promoted by 
coating the platina with that metal in fine division, 
This was performed by filling the voltameter with 
chloride of platina, immersing in it a positive plating 
wire, and making the electrodes negative. The case 
was now altered: one cell decomposed, feebly with 
chlorine compounds as a charge, but decidedly with 
sulphates ; two gave 1°1 cubic inch of the mixed 
gases in five minutes. With higher numbers the 
difference is also decided. The quantities given by 


3cellshad been 2°55 now 55 
= fm 99 » 118 
6double ,, 185 oo 253 


My first impression was, that the electrolytic resist 
ance must have been lessened; for the fact « 

cecomposition implies that x E is greater than ein 
the formula; but, on examining it, I found that 
e= Ex 2:49. Therefore, I infer that the force which 
thus assists the battery in subverting the affinity of 
oxygen for hydrogen is of such a nature, that the 
galvanometer does not take cognizance of it,—ani, 
therefore, is not electric. What, then, is its nature? 
The only explanation which occurs to me is, that the 
energetic capillary attraction which appears to exist 


heat or electricity, convertible into chemical attrac 
tion; or that the film of water in contact with it 
being decomposed, the heat evolved by its condensing 
a new one (for the intensity of this capillary force is 
very great) may, as in Grove’s recent discovery, aid 
the separation of the gases. I may add, that this 
peculiar action is more energetic at the positive elet 
trode than the other. I removed the coating 
one of the plates by filling the voltameter with mu- 
riatic acid, and making it positive. The surface 
retained, however, some of it, which could not be 
removed. When this was the negative electro 
more gas was evolved than when it was on 
With 2 cells, the quantities are 2°18 and 2°68; 





The facility of its application led me to other exa- 


6 cells, 8°60 and 9°12, It may be added, that, inal 










at the surface of this platina coating may be, like J 
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rad resistance of the voltameter itself 
these ans, Os been the same, the different measures 
reve from 38 to 35. ee 
‘On the Difference in the Physiological Actions 
ofthe Yellow and Red Prussiates as an evidence of 
their containing dissimilar radicals,’ by Dr. Leruesy. 
Inthe course of my inquiries into the actions of 
ye various compounds containing cyanogen on the 
“mal economy, 1 was particularly struck with the 
dissimilarity in the effects produced by the 
vellow and red prussiates of potash. This led me to 
think it might furnish some evidence upon the side 
of Liebig’s doctrine, that the two salts contain radicals 
hich are dissimilar. ‘To prepare myself for this 
inquiry, however, I thought it necessary to ascertain 
shut would be the effects of the simple and the 
juble eyanides, and then to experiment with the 
vglow and red prussiates of similar bases. Of the 
simple cyanides, I chose those of potassium, sodium, 
wsmonium, mercury, lead, iron, zinc, and silver; 
und to provide against any fallacy which might arise 
fom the action of the gastric juice, I injected them 
into the veins or peritoneal cavity. Contrary rather 
omy expectations, it was found that they were all 
q ; the soluble ones generally acting as 
iekly as prussic acid—while the others required a 
jttle longer time for the developement of the symp- 
toms; but, in all cases, death followed their ad- 
ninistration—from two to five grains being sufficient 
to produce such a result. Of the double cyanides, I 
those those of potassium and zinc, potassium and 
alver, potassium and nickel, and a mixture of cyanide 
of potassium with cyanide of iron. These also 
vere found to be most poisonous;—proving fatal in 
doses almost as small as the preceding. Now, these 
inquiries clearly established two facts :—that neither 
thesimple nor double cyanides could be given even in 
fregrain doses with impunity. How great, there- 
fire, was my astonishment to find that a class of 
alts regarded by some chemists as double cyanides 
should have little or no action upon the animal 
eonomy, and that they might be administered in 
does of half an ounce without their exhibiting 
any unpleasant symptoms whatever! I am alluding 
now to the ferrocyanides ; and I experimented with 
those of potassium, sodium, ammonium, barium, lead, 
ion, and silver. Moreover, I am disposed to think 
that the acid, called by Liebig ferrocyanic, which I 
liberated both by the action of muriatic acid and 
ther on the potassium salt, and by that of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen on the ferrocyanide of lead, was 
equally inert. It was true that when the acid was 
injected into the peritoneum, it produced a slow 
poisoning ; but the effect was evidently due to its 
decomposition, and to the liberation of hydrocyanic 
wid—for this compound was easily detected in the 
tominal cavity directly after death. I next ex- 
mined the effects of the red prussiates; and here 
‘ain, contrary to what would have been surmised 
fom the want of action in the preceding compounds, 
itwas found that they constituted a class almost as 
Posonous as the simple cyanides. My experiments 
vere made with the red prussiates of potash, and 
lead, and with a crystalline acid which I obtained 
by the action of muriatic acid and ether upon the 
former of these compounds;—each of these was 
quickly fatal in doses of from ten to forty grains, 
‘Notice of a Gas Furnace for Organic Analysis, 
by Dr. Percy.—This was an ingenious arrange- 
ment, by which gas, burnt, mixed with air, through 
wire gauze, was substituted for charcoal. Its advan- 
ges are its extreme cleanliness, and the power 


# vhich the operator possesses of regulating, at will, 


heat,—which is not practicable in the ordinary 
for organic analysis with charcoal. 





F Section C.—GEOLOGY. 

On the Fishes of the London Clay,’ by M. Aaas- 
‘—The Professor stated that since his last report 
the number of species known from the Paris basin 
nereased ; whilst few new forms had been obtained 
inthe London clay. He had, however, been inter- 
Py in the examination of specimens of the teeth 

the saw-fish (Pristis); and had noticed some 
Curious changes which they underwent during the 

wwth of theanimal. The young teeth were covered 
enamel, and had a notch in their posterior 
pr whilst in old tusks the bony material alone 

and the margin was entire, On these 


grounds he considered the three species of Pristis 
described by Shaw (P. semi-sagittatus, microdon, 
and cuspidatus) as constituting in reality only one. 
Widely as these teeth differed in appearance from the 
flat, pavement-like teeth of the sting-rays (Mylio- 
batis), their microscopic structure was identical ; and 
Prof. Miiller, of Berlin, had lately shown that the 
Pristis was not a shark, but belonged to the family 
of Rays. The Professor then pointed out a pecu- 
liarity in the construction of the ventral fins of the 
Mediterranean Goby, a fish which fixes itself to the 
bottom by its fins; that act also like springs in ena- 
bling the fish to rise from the bottom. He expected 
soon to be able not only to discriminate every indivi- 
dual bone of any importance in the skeleton of a 
fish, but also to distinguish the separate fin rays.— 
M. Agassiz then made some general remarks on the 
geographical distribution of recent fishes. There 
were many families—of which the flying-fish (Exo- 
cetus) was an example—which were found equally in 
the Indian, Pacific, and Atlantic Oceans. Others, 
like the sharks and rays, were found in every sea 
from the Arctic circle to the Tropics, but the species 
differed on each coast; whilst some families were 
confined to the Indian seas, and co-extensive only 
with the great land animals of that region. The 
Goniodontes were peculiar to the freshwaters of 
South America ; but these were connected with Ga- 
noides of North America; and these again closely 
allied to the sturgeon, whose affinities have hitherto 
been little understood. We have here confined to 
the New World all the representatives of an order 
widely dispersed over the ancient strata. Looking 
at the distribution of particular species, like the 
Silurus, confined to the Danube, Rhine, and a few 
other freshwaters of Europe, it might be asked by 
what means it had wandered from one locality to an- 
other; to which he would reply that these freshwater 
fish must have been created in the very streams in 
which they now live and in the same proportion as 
now. They leave the egg in so short a time, it was 
quite impossible they should be transported by birds 
or otherwise. The fishes in the Paris basin appeared 
to have lived on a coral reef or rocky bottom, whilst 
those of the London clay were such as in existing 
seas are found in shallow seas and muddy waters. 

Dr. Bucktanp supported the view of Prof. 
Agassiz respecting the origin of the distribution 
of freshwater fishes; ard remarked the impro- 
bability that any herbivorous animals were created 
in pairs only, as they would soon have been exter- 
minated by the carnivorous species. He believed 
that not only were groups of species created where 
they are now found, but multitudes of individuals of 
each species. 

‘Notice of the Coal of India, being an Analysis 
of a Report communicated to the Indian Government 
on this subject,’ by Prof. Anstep.—The coal dis- 
tricts of India described in this report are five in 
number, three in Northern India and one in Cutch, 
whilst the fifth includes the province of Arracan and 
the coast of the Birman Empire near Tenasserim. 
The coal of Cutch is not of the carboniferous epoch, 
is of little importance, and unpromising. The great 
series of coal-fields of Northern India extends from 
Hoosungabad, and the Nerbudda river (lat. 23° N. 
long. 78° E.) in a N.E. direction for 400 miles, to 
Palamow ; thence eastward, for 250 miles, to Burd- 
wan, near Calcutta, and again northwards, 150 miles, 
to Rajmehal, exhibiting a frequent out-crop of sand- 
stone shales and limestone, with occasional beds of 
coal of variable thickness and value. Commencing 
again on the flanks of the Garrow Mountains, near 
the Bramahpooter, and on the banks of that vast 
river, similar beds, also containing coal, extend in 
a north-easterly direction nearly 400 miles. It is 
thus possible that there exists a range of carboni- 
ferous strata for 1,000 miles along the base of the 
Himalaya Mountains, gradually becoming more 
distant towards the west.—1. The workable beds of 
the Burdwan coal district are 9 and 7 feet thick 
respectively. There are thirteen spots at which they 
are worked, which is usually at the surface, the 
deepest sinking is 190 feet. The distance from Cal- 
cutta is about 90 miles. The quality of the coal is 
very inferior to that of England. 2. Central district. 
The coal has been worked near Palamow at four 
places: there are several beds of workable size, but 
the coal is associated with a good deal of iron, is 





wid 





heavy, and of inferior quality. The coal of the 
Nerbudda district (Benar coal-field) is about 350 
miles from Bombay, and the Nerbudda river is not 
navigable. At Gurrawarra the coal is sid to exist 
in beds respectively 20, 40, and 25} feet thick. 3. 
Beds east of Calcutta.—In the district of Silhet, on 
the south flanks of the Garrow, eleven beds of coal, 
havinga total thickness of 85 feet, have been discovered. 
This coal is of excellent quality, and belongs to the 
true carboniferous period. ‘The Assam districts ex- 
tend about 350 miles, chiefly along the south side of 
the Burhampooter: in the upper district six coal 
fields are enumerated, and three in the lower; the 
coal of the upper district is associated with abundance 
of clay ironstone. About 80 miles above Biskenath 
other beds, 6 feet thick, have been worked ; the com- 
mander of one of the Assam Company's steamers de- 
scribes it as the best he ever used, and far superior 
to any in Calcutta. The Tenasserim and Arracan 
coal districts are important from their near vicinity 
to India. In the former, coal has been worked at 
four spots,—one of which promises to become valu- 
able ; another has been the subject of a report by 
Mr. Prinsep, who states it to be an admirable coal 
for gas. The whole is probably of the tertiary 
period. 

Col. Sykes observed that it was of importance to 
obtain coal for the proposed railways in India, espe- 
cially as wood was beginning to be scarce in many 
parts. The report mentioned the occurrence of coal 
at 90 localities,most of them in a bed between the 
Nerbudda andCalcutta. With a trifling exception the 
whole of India south of this line was destitute of coal. 
—Mr. Lye tt stated that he had lately examined the 
coal-field of Richmond, in Virginia,—one of the most 
valuable in the United States. He had obtained 
fishes from that coal-field, which M. Agassiz referred 
to the Oolitic period; and the plants, which had been 
examined by Mr. Bunbury, presented an assemblage 
agreeing with those found at Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
The coal-field was known to be newer than the car- 
boniferous period; and it contained one bed of coal, 
30 feet thick, from which gas had been made,—and 
it was now becoming of great value. No estimate 
of the probable value of Indian coal could be formed 
by comparing it with coal of the same age in Europe. 
—Sir H. DE 1a BecneE observed that it was incorrect 
to suppose that, in other countries, the most valuable 
coal would be found in rocks agreeing in age with our 
own coal-measures. The Burdwan coal appeared to 
be of the same age with the Australian coal, as there 
were plants common to both.—Mr. Jukes pointed 
out the identity in direction of the granitic hills of 
North-Eastern Australia with those of the Malay 
Peninsula; and the occurrence of coal, at an inter- 
mediate point, in Borneo.—Dr. Fatconer considered 
the Burdwan coal-field peculiar :—its plants were all 
unlike those of Europe; and it contained neither 
dicotyledonous nor coniferous wood. He thought it 
might be older than any of our coal-fields, 

Mr. W. Sanpers exhibited Sections made on the 
line of the Great Western Railway, between Bristol 
and Taunton.—The general section represented a 
distance of 45 miles, on a scale of 33 inches to the 
mile. It passed first through the junction beds of 
red marl and lias; then for 6 or 7 miles through 
new red sandstone, touching once upon the upper 
beds of the carboniferous limestone. For the next 
12 miles there are alluvial tracts, separated by cut- 
tings of new red sandstone. At 21 miles, the Uphill 
cutting passes through the new red sandstone and lias 
and then the carboniferous limestone, at the base of 
which are some masses of trappean rock. The rail- 
way then proceeds for 17 miles over an alluvial plain, 
interrupted only by a cutting through the new red 
marl and lias at Puriton. From this point to Taun- 
ton the course is over a moderately level country of 
new red sandstone. Four enlarged drawings repre- 
sented the details of the Ashton, Uphill, and other 
cuttings, In the section at Pylle, Mr. Sanders dis- 
covered remains of Cypris, and a plant (Naiadites 
lanceolata), in the lower lias marls; and in the Uphill 
and Puriton sections the representatives of the bone 
bed occurs. Since there are usually several calcareous 
beds in the lower marls, containing the same fish- 
scales, shells, &c., Mr. Sanders prefers the classifica- 
tion of Mr. Conybeare, who considered these beds the 
lowest member of the lias to the separation of the 
bone bed,-which is only a part of this series, into 
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the Triassic system, as proposed by M. Agassiz, on 
account of the nature of its fishes. 

‘On the Muschet Band, commonly called the 
Black-band Ironstone of the Coal-field of Scotland,’ 
by Mr. Batp.—This band of ironstone was dis- 
covered, about forty years ago, by Mr. David 
Muschet, of the Calder Iron-works, near Glasgow. It 
had been frequently passed through; but was thrown 
away as rubbish till Mr. Muschet ascertained its value, 
—when extensive mines were opened for working it. 
Two bands of this ironstone are found in the great coal- 
fields of Lanark,—one 14 inches thick; the other, 
which is 73 fathoms lower, is 16 inches thick. The 
ironstone of the Muschet band is much more easily 
reducible than the ordinary dry ironstone, — and 
requires less fuel. In Scotland it appears to be co- 
extensive with the coal formation. In South Wales, 
also, it is found; but there is little of it in England 
or Ireland. Fifty years ago there were only five 
iron-works in Scotland, comprising about fifteen blast 
furnaces, which, together, produced 540 tons of iron 
per week. ‘There are now 100 blast furnaces in 
action, which produce 12,000 tons per week, or 
624,000 tons in the year,—the value of which, at 
31. per ton, is 1,872,000/. This great increase Mr. 
Bald attributed to the discovery of the Muschet iron- 
stone, and to the introduction of the hot-blast. He 
also mentioned that Mr. Muschet, who is now in his 
eighty-sixth year, has published a volume on the 
manufacture of iron, containing an analysis of every 
ironstone and ore he could obtain; and he trusted 
his labours would, at least, be recognized in scientific 
societies, although the pecuniary advantage arising 
from his discoveries had fallen into other hands. 

*Ona new species of Hypanthocrinite, by J. 
Buckman.—This species differed from the H.decorus 
of Phillips in having its columns flat in front, con- 
cave near the apex, and granulated along their 
whole length. It has also a smaller proboscis, being 
one-fourth less in the present specimen, which is 
itself much larger than the usual size of H. decorus. 
Mr. Buckman proposes to call this species I/ypan- 
thocrinites granulatus ;—it was found in the Wen- 
lock shale, in the valley between Hay Head and 
Walsall, in Staffordshire. 

Sir R. I. Murcuison wished to state, in reference 
to the Hay Head limestone, that he considered it 
presumption on the part of Burmeister to question 
the correctness of the age assigned to it. It might 
be allowed him to abolish the genus Bumastus, 
characterized by the absence of trilobation, and unite 
it with Illames—a genus in which the caudal portion 
was trilobed; but, as regarded geological sections, he 
(M. Burmeister) was quite incompetent to give an 
opinion. 

‘On Graphic Granite,’ by M. Jonert.—The in- 
spection of several samples of graphic granite has 
led the author to conclude, 1. That during the cool- 
ing of the granite, the crystals of quartz formed first 
in the midst of the feldspar. 2. That during the 
consolidation of the feldspar, the quartz crystals re- 
mained in a gelatinous state. 3. That the move- 
ment of the mineral matter in veins modified the 
gelatinous crystals of quartz,—flattening them, and 
sometimes impressing on them the forms of feld- 
spathic crystals. 4. It is to this change in the form 
of the quartz crystals that the peculiar aspect of 
graphic granite is due. He also infers that quartz 
veins and dykes in granitic rocks may be accounted 
for by supposing the quartz to continue in a gela- 
tinous state after the consolidation of the feldspar. 

Prof. Owen communicated notices of some Fossil 
Mammalia of South America, which had come under 
his observation since the publication of his descrip- 
tions of the fossil mammalia collected by Mr. Dar- 
win. A new species of the gliriform genus of 
Pachyderms called Toxodon, was founded on an 
entire lower jaw, with the intermaxillary part of the 
upper jaw of a specimen equalling the Zoxodon 
platensis in size, transmitted from Buenos Ayres. 
The new species, which Prof. Owen proposed to call 
Toxodon angustidens, is distinguished by the nearly 
equal size of the upper incisors, the transverse 
diameter of the inner or median one being two inches; 
and by the narrower transverse diameter of the 
inferior molars. Prof. Owen considered the evidence 
he had induced as evidences of a second species of 
Toxodon ; confirming, in every respect his ideas of 


the affinities of the genus expressed by the title, 





* Description of the cranium of the Toxodon platensis, 
a gigantic extinct mammiferous animal, referable 
to the order Pachydermata, but with affinities to the 
Rodentia, Edentata, and herbivorous Cetacea,’ under 
which his original memoir was published in 1838. 
M. Quatrefages, in his ‘Considérations sur les 
Caractéres Zoologiques des Rongeurs,’ 4to. 1840, had 
corrected what he assumed to have been Prof. 
Owen’s allocation of the Toxodon to the Rodent 
order. M. Quatrefages thought the so-called incisors 
of the Toxodon to be canines, affirming that their 
roots extended to the maxillary bones above the first 
molars; and he regards the Toxodon as having a 
nearer affinity to the Morse (Trichecus). Prof. Owen 
referred to his‘ Odontography,’ p. 411, for a refutation 
of Geoffroy St.-Hilaire’s ideas that the scalpriform 
incisors of Rodents were canines: and alluded to 
the enamelled complex molars of the Toxodon in 
refutation of M. Quatrefages’ idea of its relation- 
ship to Trichecus.—An almost entire skull of the 
Mastodon Andium had been transmitted to the British 
Museum from the post-pleiocene beds of the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres; its molar dentition was described, 
and a distinctive character of ‘its tusks, in a strip of 
enamel two inches broad along their outer sides, 
was pointed out.—Macrauchenia. To this genus of 
tridactyle Pachyderms, which is nearly allied to the 
Palzotherium by the structure of the feet, and the 
Llamas (Auchenia) in the structure of the neck, 
Prof. Owen had referred a molar tooth of the lower 
jaw, on account of its crown being composed of two 
upright half cylinders of equal height, as in the 
Paleotherium, A left ramus of the lower jaw, from 
tertiary deposits of Buenos Ayres, has been received, 
containing six molar teeth, three true and three false, 
the last four showing the same form or pattern as the 
single fossil tooth from Patagonia, demonstrating the 
resemblance with the lower molar teeth of the 
Palzothere, except in this difference, viz. the absence 
of the third lobe in the last molar, by which the 
generic distinction of the South American Pachyderm 
was established; and an approach made to the 
rhinoceros. The Macrauchenia, to which Prof. 
Owen provisionally referred the fossil in question 
differed, however, like the Palwothere, from the 
rhinoceros, in the greater exterior convexity and the 
equal height of the two demi-cylindrical lobes of 
which the last premolar and the three true molars 
were composed, and it further differed from both 
Palzothere and rhinoceros in the more simple form 
of the second and third premolars; the enamel is 
smooth and the dentine compact, and the coronal 
cement forms a thin layer. The longitudinal extent 
of six molar teeth was nine inches.—Nesodon, n.g. 
A genus allied to the preceding, but resembling the 
Anoplotherium, in the absence of any vacant 
interspace in the entire dental series, and in 
the equal height of canines and incisors, was 
established on the anterior part of the lower jaw 
and on two molar teeth of the upper jaw, discovered 
by Capt. Sullivan in an arenaceous tertiary deposit 
on the coast of Patagonia. The incisors, canines, 
and premolars of the lower jaw are not only in 
contact, but overlap each other like scales or tiles, and 
the molar teeth of both upper and lower jaw are cha- 
racterized by islands of enamel, whence the generic 
name proposed. The incisors are six in number. 
The characters described by Prof. Owen are resem- 
blances to Toxodon, in which, also, the large pro- 
cumbent incisors overlap each other: the interval 
between Toxodon and Macrauchenia is evidently 
partly filled by the present remarkable genus. The 
extent of the sloping symphysis, the breadth of the 
lower jaw behind the symphysis, and the depth of 
the ramus at the beginning of the first true molar, 
were severally two inches. The quadruped to which 
these fossils belonged must have been about the size 
of the llama. Prof. Owen proposed to call the spe- 
cies Nesodon imbricatus, in allusion to the tile-like, 
overlapping arrangement of the anterior teeth—A 
second larger species of Nesodon was indicated by 
four or five detached teeth of the lower jaw from the 
same deposits. This species, of the size of the 
zebra, it was proposed to call Nesodon Sullivani.— 
As a check to the undue increase of so many large 
herbivorous species of the Megatherioid and Pachy- 
dermal orders, the great Machairodus, discovered in 
the caves of Brazil, by Dr. Lund, who first supposed 
it a hyena, was well adapted, An almost entire 
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skull had been, thence, transmitted to Pas, 
had been referred by M. de Blainville't iy “4 
Felis, who had published a figure of it, A - 
of the same, or a closely allied, species, display; 
some characters not preserved in the Parisian ; 
men, had been transmitted from the tertiary q 4 
of Buenos Ayres. Prof. Owen pointed mon 
differences establishing the, at least, subgeneric an 
tinction of this remarkable carnivora, which 
the Bengal tiger in size, and had upper canine teeth 
of thrice the length. As Prof. Owen could not de. 
termine any specific distinction in the Present fog 
from the Hyena neogea or “Smilodon” of Dr. Lund, 
he proposed to call the species “ Machairodys 
neogaus.’’ This, happily extinct, most formidable 
and destructive of the carnivorous genera, had a. 
ciently an extensive geographical range through a 
great extent of Seuth America, in India, and 
throughout Europe: fossil remains of different spe. 
cies having been found in old pleiocene deposits jg 
Germany and France, in the newer pleiocene of the 
Val d’Arno, and in the bone caves of England. Our 
own ancient Machairodus latidens of Devonshire, 
added to the other species, adds to the propriety of 
keeping the genus distinct from the typical Felis, 
the gigantic extinct armadilloes, Prof. Owen added to 
the former species, which he had called Glyptodon 
clavipes, the following; viz., Glyptodon reticulatys 
Glyptodon ornatus, Glyptodon tuberculatus, and 
Glyptodon clavicaudatus. An enormous tail of the 
latter, now in the British Museum, showed several 
of the ossicles of the dermo-skeletal sheath produced 
into huge tubercles, the whole resembling the club 
of the giant Gog or Magog. Prof. Owen thought 
that the present knowledge of the co-existence with 
those large herbivorous armadilloes of a gigantic car- 
nivorous species like Machairodus, gave some insight 
into their need of a complete and strong defence of 
all the exposed parts of the body and the tail, since 
they had not the powerful claws with which the Me 
gatherioid quadrupeds might have waged war with 
the Machairodus. With regard to the Megatherium, 
the remains recently transmitted confirmed Prof, 
Owen’s ideas of its closer affinity to the sloths than 
to the ant-eaters or armadilloes; and had enabled 
him completely to reconstruct both the fore and hind 
extremities, and correct all the errors in Cuvier's 
descriptions. 

Mr. Epwarps communicated a list of the fossils 
of Bracklestone Bay, Sussex. Of the classes Conchi- 
fera, Brachiopoda, and Gasteropoda, there are 16] 
described species, and 79 undescribed ;—74 of which 
are also found at Barton. 


Section D.—ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY, 

*On the Cultivation of Silk in England.’—A letter 
was received from Mrs. Whitby, of Newlands, near 
Lymington, Hants, wherein she gave the Association 
the result of her experiments, begun ten years ago, 
on her own estate; and exhibited specimens of rav 
and manufactured silk, with full detail. Mn 
Whitby began by planting various sorts of mulbery 
trees; and finds the Dwarf Philippine by far the 
best,—as producing more leaf,—and, from the faci- 
lity with which its cuttings are struck, being mote 
easily propagated than any other. She finds that, 
by procuring the eggs of the large Italian sort o 
four changes, she obtains as great a proportion, and 
as good a quality of silk, as they do in Italy o 
France. The testimony of several eminent mati 
facturers in London, Manchester, and Coventry, 
attest this. Mrs. Whitby has presented to the 
Queen twenty yards of rich and brilliant damask, 
manufactured from silk raised at Newlands. After 
making allowance for occasional unfavourable seasons, 
and labour, machinery, outlay of money, &c., it wil 
be found that land laid out for furnishing food fe 
this valuable caterpillar will afford a large profit 

Mr. Ociipy thought this a subject of mation 
importance. The producing silk in this country hal 
hitherto been only pursued as an amusement. #° 
Whitby had demonstrated the possibility of obtait- 
ing a sufficient quantity of food at the right time 
which had hitherto been the great difficulty of gor 
ing silk in this country. He hoped the meee 
of silk would be adopted in Ireland. The — 
the silk brought to this army | was “ eo 
annually. Mrs. Whitby’s silk was wo 
in the market as the best foreign silks,—Mr. Maw 
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7 wee inquired if the Morus multicaulis would 
108 oe eae of this country,—and whether any- 
gor would grow under it >—Prof. BaLrour thought 
that this species might grow over all England. He 
t some other plant might be discovered on 
“+h the silk-worm would live as well as the mul- 
This plant belonged to an order which con- 
tained 8 milky juice; and all the plants, such as the 
lettuce and milk-thistle, on which the worm had 
heen fed contained a milky juice-—Dr. Lankester 
thought it was not the milky on ae = _ 
uired,—as it was well known that the 
cer accustomed to one kind of food 
yould not partake of another. Thus, the silk-worm 
of India would not feed on the mulberry, nor the 
sik-worm of Italy on the jujube, and other plants 
on which the Indian silk-worm fed.—Mr. PATTERSON 
referred to some papers read by Mr. Felkin, of Not- 
tingham, before the Association, on the subject of 
the growth of silk in India ;—in which Mr. Felkin 
had stated that, in his own experiments, worms that 
had been fed on lettuce died rapidly, even after their 
food was changed for mulberry leaves. : 

‘Observations on the true Nature of the Tendrils 
in the Cucumber, by Dr. Beit Satrer.—After 
referring to various forms of tendril, as in the passion 
flower, grape vine, &c., the author exhibited a speci- 
men of a Monstrous cucumber plant,—from which 
it appeared that the tendril in this genus and family 
represents the leaf, while the developed leaf next to 
itis the first leaf of a sessile axillary branch. 

‘Notes of New and Rare Animals observed during 
Cruises in the British Seas since the last Meeting, by 
Prof, E. Fores and Mr. M‘AnprEw.—Shortly after 
the Cambridge Meeting, Mr. M‘Andrew and Prof. 
E. Forbes commenced an exploration of the Shet- 
land seas by means of the dredge; and examined the 
great fishing banks forty miles to the west of the 
mainland, From Zetland they sailed to the He- 
brides, where they dredged the Sound of Skye and 
the coasts of Mull!,—and afterwards examined Loch 
Fyne. During this voyage they procured many 
new and rare animals, and made careful observations 
on the distribution of all. Among the chief novelties 
vere the following:—Mollusca. A new Trochus of 
great beauty, allied to 7’. ziziphinus, but very dis- 
tinct (Trochus formosus) ; a new Cerithium, equally 
listinet (C. nitidum); Fursus albus (Jeffrey’s MSS.),; 
a new Odostomia, with very ventricose whorls (0. 
ventricosa) ; a new Astarte (A. crebricostata), and a 
ninute Lucina, probably new. Also Margarita un- 
dulata, Neera costellata and N. abbreviata, Kellia 
ferruginea? Natica Groenlandica, Fusus Sabini, Pleu- 
rotoma brachystoma, and Leda pygme@a, Arca rari- 
dentata, and Astarte borealis, hitherto known only 
4s fossils in this region. They had opportunities of 
examining the animals of Littea ancyloides and 
Eulima M‘Andrei, and found them to present gene- 
rie differences from the forms with which they are 
now associated. In the Sound of Skye they dredged 
aspecies of Orbis,a genus hitherto unknown in 
our seas. In a subsequent excursion to the same 
locality this summer, Mr. M‘Andrew observed great 
numbers of Salpe. The Briareus and the Appen- 
icularia were taken off Zetland.—Radiata. Numer- 
ous new forms of Acalephe were taken. An Echi- 
ius and an Amphiditus, apparently new, were found 
mn the coasts of Shetland; also Thyone raphanus. In 
the Hebrides they discovered a splendid new Coma- 
pain . size of the known Eurepean species. — 

yta. Two genera, Idmonea and Pocellopora, 
vereadded to the Fauna of this region of the Atlantic. 
A new genus of asteroid zoophytes, Sarcodictyon, was 

hed. Gorgonia viminalis, and some new 
forms of Actinea and Tubulipora, were added to the 
British lists; also some curious Sponges. In the 
‘pring of the present year Mr. M‘Andrew sailed to 
the south coast of Ireland, and added to the Fauna 
f the district the Brissus lyrifer, the Lottia fulva, 
and the 4rca raridentata. There he found Pleurotoma 
prere now ne announced as an inhabitant of the 

Ush seas, is autumn Mr. M‘Andrew, accom- 
matied by Prof, E. Forbes, dredged the British 
Channel between the Land's End and Weymouth 

y: They procured two, if not three, new species of 

nitzia, a new form of Erilimella (the proposed 
emus of which E. M‘Andrei is the type), several 
Ascidie and Actinie, an animal nearly 


illed to Priapulus, and, probably generically new, 





and many new forms of Acalephe. In all these 
cruises they carefully preserved the Crustacea and 
Annelida met with,—the former to be examined by 
Prof. Bell, the latter for Dr. Johnston. When these 
classes shall have been carefully examined, and such 
as are new made known and added to the species 
enumerated, the number of animal forms added to 
the British Fauna during these researches will pro- 
bably not fall far short of a hundred. 

‘On the Crustacea found by Mr. M‘Andrew and 
Prof. E. Forbes in their Cruises round the Coast,’ by 
Prof. Bett.—He arranged his remarks under two 
heads :—First, on those animals found on a northern 
cruise, and secondly, those found in their recent south- 
western cruise. Those found in the first cruise he 
divided into the Crustacea inhabiting depths under 
twenty fathoms, and those occupying regions of the 
sea above that depth. One of the most remarkable 
animals taken during this cruise was a new genus of 
crabs, belonging to the fossorial type of that class, 
and to the family Thalassinidee. It was taken in 
180 fathoms water ; and its structure was in accord- 
ance with the habit of an animal living at so great a 
depth in the ocean, for it possessed very feeble organs 
of vision, and he questioned if it had the power of 
seeing at all. During the south-western cruise, an 
interesting animal had been added to the British 
Fauna—the Portunus longipes of Risso.—Mr. Austin 
expressed his sense of the importance of these dredg- 
ing operations to the science of Geology. It was not 
till they knew accurately what was the present state 
of the world, that they could argue correctly with 
regard to the past. 

Mr.R. Patrerson exhibited specimens of Ascidians 
which he had discovered in the links of the chain of 
the floating bridge at Itchin, near Southampton. 

‘Additions to the Fauna of Ireland, including 
Species new to that of Britain,’ by Mr. W. Tuomp- 
son.—These additions comprised about fifty species 
of vertebrate and invertebrate animals. Those un- 
recorded in the British Fauna were the purple water- 
hen (Porphyrio hyacinthinus), obtained in the county 
of Kerry, by Richard Chute, Esq.; the Tellina baul- 
astina, and Pleurotoma striolata, both known as 
Mediterranean species—the former procured by Mr. 
Barlee, the latter by Mr. M‘Andrew, on the western 
coast of Ireland ; Botrylloides albicans, (Edw.), and 
B. rotifera (Edw.), collected on the coast of Down, 
by the author; and Pontobdella levis (Blainville). 
A new Actinia of the genus Corynactis (Allman) was 
noticed; and two new species of Amorphozoa 
(Sponges), and a Daphnia, believed to be undescribed, 
were stated to have been obtained. “ Dysidea papil- 
losa” (Johnston), whose place in the system had been 
uncertain, was lately ascertained by the author to be 
a helianthoid zoophyte, of the genus Zoanthus. 

‘On the Hybernation of Snails,’ by Mr. Ranx1n. 
—From the author’s observations on the habits of 
Helix hortensis, he concluded: 1. That snails hyber- 
nate. 2. That in their state of hybernation they 
undergo less torpor than some other animals which 
hybernate. 3. That they are destructive to trees as 
well as to plants. 

*On the Egg-purse and Embryo of a Species of 
Myliobatus,’ by J. Coucu.—The author commenced 
by stating that the egg-purse was found in August 
1845, in the refuse of a trawl-boat by Mr. Peach ; 
and was obtained a few miles south of Fowey, in 
Cornwall. After mentioning how little is known of 
the egg-cases of the rays and sharks, he minutely 
described it; and showed the difference between it 
and others—particularly dwelling on the structure 
of the surface, it being reticulated, whereas, all the 
other egg-purses are smooth. In the egg-purse 
was a living young fish, which proves to belong to 
the genus Myliobatus, of Cuvier—characterized by 
having the pectoral expansion separated from the 
head. These, from the direction of the wings, have 
been fancifully called sea-eagles. Ruysch,—whose 
figures are, for the most part, copies from preceding 
authors without being improvements on the originals, 
but who, at Plate ix. figure 9, has given one tolerably 
characteristic—remarks that it has been called “ Sea 
Toad,” from the form of the head resembling that 
creature; and the comparison seems appropriate, 
from the elevated head witha protuberent and lateral 
eye. The same author says, that this fish is vivi- 
parous ;—an assertion which the foregoing account 
shows to be incorrect, 


‘On the Marine Zoology of Cornwall,’ by C. W. 
Peach.—Amongst the zoophytes he had added several 
new to our Fauna—one Actinia new to the British 
Islands, and named by Dr. Johnston Actinia Chry- 
santhellum. It buries itself in sand under stones in 
Fowey Harbour;—and has twelve tentacula. Several 
calcareous Corallines have been also observed, differ- 
ing from all that are at present figured. He exhibited, 
also, a beautiful series of the rare Echinus Flemingii ; 
and a magnificent specimen of Echinus Sphera, also 
another large and fine specimen, which, if not a new 
species, differs much from all others, and requires a 
careful examination—he had noticed it in various 
stages of growth. After noticing the Eolides and 
Annelides, he mentioned the circumstance of having 
got the Gymnolepas Cuvieri from the bottom of a 
vessel which came into Fowey Harbour in January 
of the present year; and after minutely describing 
it, showed that although exposed to the full in- 
fluence, for one month, of the freshwater which 
passed down the harbour on the receding tide, it 
continued to thrive long after the whole of the 
Anser anserifera, or common Barnacle, had ceased 
to exist. 

Prof. E. Fores made some remarks on the Echini 
exhibited by Mr. Peach. One appeared to him to 
be a new species, but it would be necessary to break 
the specimen to ascertain the point. 

Dr. Carpenter gave an account of his researches 
on the microscopic character of shells, and also the 
results of his attempts at representing natural history 
objects by means of photography. 

‘Recollections of Researches into the Natural and 
Economic History of Certain Species of the Clu- 
peadee, Corregoni, and Salmonidew,’ by Dr. R. Knox. 
—The author stated that his object was to bring 
before the Association, and afterwards before the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, a brief view of the 
inquiries made by himself and his brother into the 
natural history of certain important gregarious fishes, 
His discovery that the food of the Vendace or Vengis, 
of Lochmaben, consisted exclusively of the minute, 
or rather microscopic Entomostraca inhabiting the 
lakes of Lochmaben, was first communicated to the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. This discovery, which 
at the time appeared to the author and to a few 
others of the highest importance in natural history 
science had, in his opinion, been misunderstood 
by the public, and by most naturalists to whom he 
had spoken;—they adhering to the old opinion that 
certain fishes, to be afterwards spoken of, preyed on 
the Entomostraca merely occasionally; at other 
times on small shell-fish, animalcules, minute or 
small fishes, &c., just as they could get them: which 
opinions the author endeavoured to show were con- 
trary to the facts. After discovering that fishes so 
numerous, 80 productive and of such a size as the Ven- 
dace, subsisted solely on one description of food, the 
Entomostraca,—a sort of food over which man can 
exercise little control, especially in the ocean,—the 
author knowing that, up to his time, the real food of 
the herring and of several other species of fish had 
never been discovered, prosecuted his inquiries into 
this important branch. The result was the discovery 
that, whilst the Vendace lives exclusively on the 
Entomostraca, the same may be said of the herring ; 
—that is of most of its varieties. Dr. Knox gave an 
outline of a superior kind of trout, which he thinks 
has not been described by naturalists: he calls it 
“The Estuary Trout’”—brackish waters being the 
locality it prefers. Should it prove, on future 
inquiry, that the brackish water is the limit to its 
usual, or natural range, it may furnish a means of 
deciding on some difficult legal questions. Awsregards 
the celebrated questions raised by the Drumlanrig 
experiments, to which his first memoir gave, as he 
believes, the exciting cause, Dr. Knox thinks it not 
proved that the salmon smolt,—that is the young sal- 
mon,—ever remains longer in the rivers than a few 
weeks after rising from the gravel ; and thinks that 
the opinions founded on the Drumlanrig experiments 
are in this respect erroneous. 2nd. As regards the 
question of the parr, no new fact was added to its 
previous history by these experiments, the parr 
markings, which may be again made visible on 
scraping off the scales of the smolt, was a fact well 
known to anglers ; who at the close of the day found 
it difficult to say which were true parr and which 

salmon smolts, Mr, Scrope first gave a beautiful 
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drawing of this fact. 3rd. For at least a hundred 
years the opinion that the parr was the young of the 
salmon prevailed universally in Annandale. 4th. 
Willoughby had proved that the salmon egg may be 
impregnated by the milt of the parr; an experi- 
ment curious enough physiologically, but otherwise 
of no practical importance. 5th. Mr. Hogg and a 
great many others had marked the spring parr, and 
found that they returned to the rivers full-grown 
salmon. Thus no new fact was added to the natural 
history of the salmon by the Drumlanrig experiments. 
The author declined giving a decided opinion as to 
the real nature of the true parr; but, so far as his 
observations had yet gone, he believes that there is a 
fish which may be called the true parr, hitherto 
confounded with many other species having parr 
markings ; and that this true parr may ultimately 
prove a hybrid between the salmon or salmon trout 
and certain species of river trout. 


MONDAY. 
Ssction G.—MECHANICS, 
‘On the Comparative Value of the different kinds 
of Gas Meters now in use,’ by Mr. J. Suaxp. 


Mr. M. Ricarpo exhibited a model of his 
machine for registering the velocity of railway trains. 
The object of it is to furnish the railway companies 
with a record of the work done by each train, and 
the measure in which it has been done. By this 
means they would be often enabled, in case of any 
accident, to assign correctly the nature and cause of 
the accident; and so prevent its recurrence. He 
also showed the work of a machine for registering 
the resistance of trains. Some discussion ensued, and 
several questions were put by the President as to the 
nature of the machine, which appeared to be satis- 
factorily answered by the inventor. 


‘On the Law which governs the Resistance to the 
Motion of Railway Trains at High Velocities,’ by 
Mr. Scorr Russett.—Having on former occasions 
communicated the results of experimental researches 
concerning the resistance experienced by floating 
bodies moving along the surface of water at high 
velocities, I have thought it not an inappropriate 
sequel to communicate the general result of a long 
series of experiments, made partly by committees 
of this Association, and partly by myself. The 
subject of the resistance which requires to be over- 
come in order to give motion to trains at high velo- 
cities has been matter of great uncertainty, some dis- 
pute, and the cause of several grave errors in practical 
engineering. Some six years ago a committee of the 
Association was appointed to make experiments on 
this subject, and these experiments were at the time 
a valuable addition to our knowledge. They showed 
that the resistance at such velocities as 36 miles an 
hour was much greater than had been supposed— 
at least double. The committee, however, in con- 
cluding their labours, stated that they were not able 
to deduce from them any law, or semblance of a law; 
that the resistance increased with the velocity,—but 
it did not appear to do so according to any simple 
function of the velocity, neither as the velocity 
direetly, nor as the square of the velocity. Since 
that time the question has been a questio vexata 
among practical men and mathematicians. A paper 
read at the Royal Socicty last winter comes to 
the same conclusion as the old committee of the 
British Association, viz.—that no law is manifested 
in the experiments,—of which at high velocities the 
results are quite anomalous. The consequences of 
errors on such a point have become now so serious, 
especially where velocities of 50 or 60 miles an hour 
are attempted, that it has been reckoned desirable 
that the question should be, if possible, thoroughly 
resolved. For this purpose I have undertaken a series 
of practical experiments, on a large scale, with rail- 
way trains of a great variety of size and weight, and 
at velocities as high as 61 miles an hour. They were 
made on the South-Western, London and Brighton, 
South-Eastern, Sheffield and Manchester, and Croy- 
don Atmospheric Railways. I have combined with 
these the experiments formerly made by the British 
Association, and some by Mr. Harding on the broad 
gauge; and it is the result of this great variety of 
facts which I wish to lay before the Section. The 
ex on themselves are arranged in the following 
table:— 
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These experiments show the great amount of resis- 
tance at high velocities; but they also show the 
apparent anomaly of the results. We have many 
higher velocities than others with much lower re- 
sistances. These are the difficulties in the way of 
any simple and apparent solution. The method of 
investigation I have adopted is this—I have taken 
all the results of experiments, and removed from 
them, in the first instance, all the questionable ex- 
periments. I found it necessary to discard all the 
experiments made with accelerating velocities, and 
to retain only such as were made on uniform velo- 
cities, in the same circumstances, over a large space; 
most of my own experiments having a steady uniform 
velocity over from one mile to six. I have also 
selected those which were most free from the action 
of wind—an element of much importance. By thus 
weeding out the experiments, and taking only the 
most unquestionable, I simplified the subject very 
materially. Those which remain are given in the 
table. In this table the weight of each train in tons 
is shown, and the number of pounds of force required 
to keep each ton weight of that train in motion at 
a given number of miles per hour, is shown by actual 
experiment. The analysis of those experiments I 
made as follows :—I take the friction of the axles and 
wheels as an ascertained quantity, equal in the best 
conditioned carriages to 6lb. per ton of train. This 
I conceive we may consider to have been proved by 
all experiments of friction, including those of Mr. 
Morin, the latest and best, to be a source of resistance 
constant at all velocities. This I call friction proper, 
and I consider it as the first element of resistance. 
Friction proper, the first element of resistance,—or 
[1] R, = Cm, 

where C = 6lb, and m =the mass of the 

train in tons weight. 
The second element of resistance is the resistance 
of the air to the front of the train. ‘This has been 
variously estimated, and somewhat erroneously. 
Some persons have taken for it Smeaton’s tables of 
the force of the wind. But such a table gives a 
quantity quite in excess; for these tables were made 
from the force of the wind upon a thin plate, a case 
where the minus pressure behind is added to the plus 
pressure before the plate; whereas, in the case of 
the railway train, there is a solid body, whose third 
dimension extends the whole length of the train. 
I have therefore taken, not the table of the force of 
the wind, but a table of the resistance of air calcu- 
lated from the height due to the velocity, which I 
have found to represent most accurately the re- 
sistance of fluids to bodies passing through them; 
and I have taken this as the second essential element 
in the resistance to railway trains. Resistance of the 
air, the second element :— 
Re = Ap 2’, 
where A =the area in square feet of the 
front of the train, and p = weight of a 


column of air, whose base is a sues fan 
and whose length is the height due to me 
velocity of one mile an hour: v bei 
velocity of the train. — 
After having deducted from the re. 
periments the sum of these two res 
found a large amount still unaccoy 
find this quantity to be not only large, but 4 
pendent also on the velocity. The question which 
now submit to the Section is the determination of the 
nature and cause of this third element of resistan 
The third element of resistance appears by the > ; 
periments to increase very nearly as the ‘velocity, 
simply, that is, it amounts at 10 miles an hour to 
about 3 1b., at 30 miles an hour to 10 Jb, and 
60 miles an hour to 20 Ib. per ton. It is, therefore 
proportioned to the mass or Weight of the train and 
to the velocity jointly. Other resistances due tg 
velocity, or third element :— 
[3] 


sults of the e. 
istances, I haye 
nted for; and | 


R3 = Bm», 
where } lb., m the weight of the train 
and v its velocity in miles an hour, 
Whence the total resistance (R) to any train of any 
weight moving with any velocity is to be obtained 
from the formula 
[4] R=R + Re + R3 canal Apr +Bmv+Cn, 
The results of this formula are shown in the last 
column of the table; and-from the close manner in 
which they follow the experiments through their 
various and apparently anomalous results, they may 
be regarded as an approximation to the truth suff. 
ciently close for all practical purposes. The next 
question discussed was the nature of this third ele. 
ment—resistance. The author attributed it mainly 
to the concussions, oscillations, frictions and flerwes 
to which all the portions both of the train and perma. 
nent way are subject, at high velocity. 

Dr. Ropinson observed that this was a subject 
on which we had been for some time very much 
in want of accurate information; and he was glai 
it had been taken up by Mr. Scott Russell; who 
would, he hoped, throw as much light on the re 
sistance to railway trains as he had already done on 
the resistance to ships moving through the water, 
He quite agreed with him as to the nature of the 
first two elements of resistance forming two terms of 
the formula. He also agreed, to a certain extent, 
to the existence of the third clement, which Mr, 
Russell represented by the term Bm v. But he 
hoped the experiments would be extended; and that 
this term, instead of appearing as it now did, would 
be analyzed into some further elements. He had 
paid some attention recently to this subject ; and 
had stated his views to the Committee of the Houses 
of Parliament, before which he had been examined 
on the atmospheric railway ; and he conceived that 
there exfSted a term of resistance due to the imbed- 
ding of the wheel in the rail, which would be of some 
such form as B mv}. ‘There would also, he thought, 
be another term due to the resistance of the spokes 
of the wheel, and another due to the adhesion of air 
to the sides, consisting of two terms,—one increasing 
as v, and another as v2. These, with axle furniture, 
rolling friction, and the other elements he mentioned, 
would be found to be concealed under the present 
aggregate B v m; and he sincerely hoped these re- 
searches would not ccase until the analysis were thus 
rendered complete.—Mr. Scorr Russeut concurred 
in the views of Dr. Robinson, and would not fail to 
prosecute the subject. He thought it of especial 
importance from this fact, that the element, or group 
of elements, represented by B v m, was large, and, 
practically, very important; but it was also one 
which the skill of the engineer might very much 
diminish, by attending to the construction of the per- 
manent way and the improvement of the carriages 
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To Connesronpents.—A Daughter of Scotland—G. 6- 
An Old Subseriber—H. W. H.—!'. M.—Author of the Out- 
lines—E. H.—received. Pees 

A. B—We have not time to answer the many inquire 
similar to those of our Correspondent which are addres? 
to us. A. B.is recommended to look over ‘ Bohu's¢ ‘atalogue. 


Errata.—P. 996, col. 2, 1. 35 from bottom, for ms 4 
prisonment” read impingement—p. 1001, col. 2, - 4 
** pointed wire” read pointed magnetic wire—P- ut os fot 
1.1, for “ lugoid” read hyoid—same p. and col. |. ara 
*«Qhm” read Oken and for ‘‘ Bajanus” Bojanus—1 3 
“* montal” read frontal. 
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this day, oval Svo. sewed, price 2. 
as his day, royal Svo. sewed, p 
THE CORRELATION OF PHYSICAL 
FORCES. 
J By W. R. GROVE. Esq. M.A. F.R.S. 
London : 8. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 12mo. price 5s, clot 
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London : Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
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oe SNGLISH RESIDENT in that City. 
] By 9, Lang y Boa “Bristol : H. C. Evans, 
plished, in 1 vol. 12mo. with woodcuts, price 5s. 
>: DR. MANTELL'S LEWES. 
pAy'S RAMBLE IN AND ABOUT THE 
\ ANCIENT TOWN OF LEWES. 
a Ry G. A. MANTELL, LL.D. F.RS, 
H. G. Bohn, York-street, Covent garden. 
“IE WELLINGTON IDOL will take the 
RBER'S CHATRin DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY 
seWSPAPER of THIS DAY (Saturday, October 3), price 6d,— 
dnierofany Newsman. 
nk EUROPEAN LIBRARY. 
Now ready at all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. * 
ISTORY of the FR ENCH REVOLUTION, 
H from 1789 to 1814. By F. A. MIGN ET. Translated from 
ihe last Paris Edition : with a Portrait and Index. Cumplete in 
que volume. 


D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, in foolscap 8vo. price 2s, cloth, 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 
NIGHTS AT MESS, 
ci te oe ece of Popular Works. 
¥ » sk Wood 8 0 0 5 
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NEW WORK BY LIEBIG. 


Svo. cloth, 3s, 
YHEMISTRY and PHYSICS in RELATION 
( to PHYSIOLOGY and PATIOLOGY. 
Ry BARON JUsTUS LIEBIG, — 
Professor of Chemistry in the U niversity of Giessen. 
Warertiouss—The Natural History of the Mam- 
nalia. Vol. L in cloth boards. Plain, 12 $s. ; coloured, 1/. 14s. 6d, 
London : H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 
THE CABINET EDITION. 
ODGE’S PORTRAITS.—The Second Volume, 
4 containing THIRTY PORTRAITS, is now ready, hand- 
pmely bound in crimson cloth, price Six Shillings and Sixpence. 
The Work will be completed in Eight Volumes, price 6s. éd, 
exch; or, in Forty-eight Numbers, price 1s. each, a 
jondon: William Smith, 113, Fleet-street ; J. M‘Glashan, 21, 
DOlier-street, Dublin ; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. 








Will be published on November the ist, price 1s. Part I. of 
gerisee BRADSHAW; 
or, THE WAY TO FAME. 
Ty the Author of * Raby Rattler.’ 
Dedicated to the Young Men of England. 
Illustrated by 8S, P. Fletcher. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
NEW POEM, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SATAN.’ 
Jast published, with Illustrations on Wood, price 1s. 6d, 
Qe ARBOROUGH; a Poetic Glance. 
\ By the Rev, ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. 





Author of * Luther,’ * The Omnipresence of the Deity 


» &e. &e. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; 8. W. Theakston, Scarborough. 





Just published, price 6d. 
THE CLAIMS of the HEART on the UNDER- 
STANDING: a LAY LECTURE, occasioned by the Meet- 
ing,at Southampton, of the British Association for the Advance- 
weut of Science, delivered on the 13th of September 1846. By 
JOHN BULLAR. Third edition. 

uden: Longman & Co, Southampton: Forbes & Knibb, 
a to Her ny natant 
'* If any profits arise from the sale, they will be given to the 

Royal South Hants Infirmary. — . ; 


Mons, LE PAGE, Author of * L’Echo de Paris,’ has just published 

" anew and improved edition, at a reduced price, of hi 
(;iFt of FLUENCY in FRENCH CON- 

: : VERSATION, 

A set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, cal- 
calated to enable him, by means of practice, to express himself 
fueutly on the ordinary topics of life. Fifth Edition, with Notes, 
Price reduced to #s, neatly bound. 

Also, a Key to the above, designed to assist 
Jetsons to converse in French, price 1s. 6d. 
rivate teachers these volumes must be inva- 
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JMLUSTRATIONS of the LAW of KIND- 
pl. u By Rev. G, W. MONTGOMERY. Third edition, 
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HE BRAIN and ‘its PHYSIOLOGY ; a Cri- 
tins —_ Disquisition on the Methods of determining the Rela- 
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jae of Surgoone of Ensley NOBLE, Member of the Royal Col- 
- London : John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
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DEDICATED TO THE REV. E. C. HAWTREY, D.D. HEAD MASTER OF ETON COLLEGE, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE ROMAN TRAITOR. 
A True Tale of the Republic. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq. Author of ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 
Also, just published, 


CANADA AND THE CANADIANS IN 1846. 


By SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, Kyr. 


Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers and Militia of Canada West. 2 vols. 21s. bound. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW MUSICAL PERIODICAL. 
This day is published, price Gd., printed from Engraved Plates, on paper of the usual Music size, No. I, of 


THE MUSIC BOOK, 
A WEEKLY PERIODICAL of ORIGINAL MUSIC by the MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS: 


Comprising Mrs. 4 Beckett, Barr, Benspict, ALEX. Leg, E. Lopsr, F. G. Reep, J. H. Tutiy, V. Wautace, &e. &e. 


No. 1 contains ‘SING, MAIDEN, SING,’ the words by Barry Cornwall, the music by Balfe. 
No. 2, ‘THE FALSE FRIEND,’ music by Wallace, words by T. Llood, on Saturday next. 


: London: published at the Orrice of Taz Music Book, St. Bride’s Avenue, Flect-street, and sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsmen; of whom, and at the Office, Prospectuses may be had. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
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The PRIZE CARTOO NS exhibited in Westminster Hall. 


Published under the sanction and patronage of Her Majesty's Commissioners on the Fine Arts. Eleven Engravings, 
large folio, in a Portfolio, 5/. 5s.; Proofs befure letters, 84. 8s 


Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. A New 


Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by G. Scharf, jun., and engraved 
by Samuel Williams. Small sto. 


The POETS’ PLEASAUNCE:: or, Garden of all sorts of Plea- 


sant Flowers which our Pleasant Poets have in past time for Pastime planted: with the right ordering of tham. By 
EDEN WARWICK. Square crown #vo. with numerous Lilustrations on Wood, engraved in the best manner. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD. Illuminated with appropriate 


Borders, in Colours, and in Black and Gold. With a Design from one of the early German Engravers. Square feap. 8vo. 
21s. in a massive carved binding; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 30s. 


Uniform in size with the above, 


The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illuminated in Gold and Colours by OwEN Jones. 


New Edition. Feap. 4to. in a brocaded silk cover, 2l1s.; bound in morocco, by Hayday, 25s. 


POETRY AND PAINTING. —LYRICS of the HEART, and 


other Poems. By ALARIC A. WATTS. With 40 highly-finished Line Engravings, from the Designs of Eminent Modern 
Painters, by the best Engravers of the age. Square crown vo. printed and embellished uniformly with Roger's ‘ Italy,’ 
and ‘ Poems,’ 31s. Gd.; proof impressions, 32. 3s. 


The LEONORA of BURGER. Translated by Juria M. Cameron. 


With Six large Illustrations, drawn on Wood by D. Maclise, R.A. Engrayed by John Thompson. Crown 4to, 


A COLLECTION of the BALLADS of MARY HOWITT. 


Square crown 8vo. with a Portrait, from a Picture by Miss Gillies, beautifully engraved by W. II. Egleton. 


The MINSTRELSY of the ENGLISH BORDER; being a 


Collection of Ballads, Ancient, Remodelled, and Original, founded on well-known Border Legends: with illustrative 
Notes. By FREDEKICK SuELDON. Square fcap. 8vo. 

























A BOOKE of ROXBURGHE BALLADS. Edited by Jonn 


Payne Couizr, Esq. Post dto. 


The KEEPSAKE for 1847. Edited by the Countess of Burs- 


SINGTON, With splendid Embellishments, by Eminent Artists, engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Ifeath ; 
and Contributions by Distinguished and Fashionable Writers. Royal 8yo. 21s. silk ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco. 


The BOOK of BEAUTY for 1847. Edited by the Countess of 


Buessixctox. Comprising a Series of Female Portraits, by Eminent Artists, engraved under the superintendence of Mr. 
Charles Heath; and Contributions by Distinguished and Fashionable Writers. Royal 8yo. 2s. silk ; India Proofs, 
2l. 128, Gd. morocco. 
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Just published, in 4 — os 8vo., Bae Copious Notes and 


NEW TRANSLATION of LAENNEC'S 

TREATISE on MEDIATE AUSCULTATION and 
DISEASES of the CHEST. Edited by T. Hexserrt, M.D. 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street. 


DR. RAMADGE ON PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 
In 1 vol. 8vo., price 8, the Third Edition, with Coloured 


a al 
ONSUMPTION CURABLE, and the manner 
/ inwhich Nature, as well as Remedial Art, effects a healing 
rocess in ee -“ p Conan, epaings and illustrated by 
highly interesti y CIS H. RAMADGE, M.D, 
Fellow of the College of I of Physicians, ae 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 








Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, September 26, contains Articles on 
EYyEETe OF THE ees — CHAIRMAN OF pours. 

EASTE al Ay CANTE og Au 

TRUTH TWIST e SD 


—BREAK OF GAUGE ABR NEW R WAYS F 
pr Sa ota STEP ILENSON® 8S MENAL BRIDGE 
Engravings)—N E W PROCESS FOR BORING—MACHINE 
Fo MEASURING VELOCITY OF RAILWAY TRAINS— 
INCRUSTATION OF BOLLERS. 

oFPicl AL PAPERS. —Glasgow Paisley and Greenock : 
tors’ Ke vad ae 5 of A 

ineer’ 

RepoRTs” OF MEETINGS. — East and West India Docks and 

Birmingham Junction— Enfield and Edmonton — Guildford 

Junction —Trent Valley, Midland and Grand Junction— 

Shrewsbury and Birmingham — North Staffordshire — Great 
Grimsby Dock— Edinburgh and Glasgow—Glasgow, Paisley and 
Greenock — Midland Great Western (Ireland)— Meetings of 
Shareholders to Affirm or Dissolve. 

Progress of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—Much ado about 
nothing—Iron Trade—Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts 
—Dividends—Calls— Deposits Keturned—Transfer Books Closed 
—Correspondents—Traffic Table—Share Lists—Foreign ditto— 
Money Market — Paris Letter —Directors’ Duties — Orleans, 
Tours and Bordeaux — Wexford, Waterford and Valentia— 
West Riding Union— Manchester Bolton, and Bury Canal, Sale 
of Stock— Rugby and Leamington—W olverhampton, Chester 
and Birkenhead “he South-Eastern and Mayor of Canterbury 
—Gossip of the 


Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 
AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 84 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing 53 —— in > wrapper, price 6d, 


arly 
LONDON %o “SOUTHAMPTON. 


Diree- 
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LONDON to CAMBRIDGE. asp LONDON to DOVER. 
LONDON to OXFORD. LONDON to GOSPORT, 
Published at te “ee ae Curonicce Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 





Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, September 26, contains Articles on 
Agricultural and manufacturing , Plants, tender, to house 
ntacests mutually benefited,| Polmaise heating, by Mr. D. B 
. H. Dickson, London =, Holmes: ae House, and 
Amateur “Gardener” winter pre-|_ Mr. J. H. Maw, Hastings 
para’ P otatoes, back whente outetitate 
Barley: and meals as food for, by Mr. J. Keir, Moscow 
Potatoes supposed substitute for, 
Buckwheat 5 substitute for by Mr. G. Thompson, Bramham 
potatoes Park 
Burning limestone soil Potatoes, rape as substitute for 
Butterflies, rare Potatoes, weedy, not diseased 
Dahlias, list of Potatoes, to save for seed 
oats e with pipe tiles, bv Mr. | Potato disease, by Mr. W. White- 
echi, Tiptree Hal house, Spittal 
ae, proper size for Potato disease, Dr. Dickie on 
Farms, small Potato disease, Mr. Bree on 
Figs, Italian > pad disease, soot a preventive 
Fig garden at W. Taning } 
Flax, importation of 
, malt v. barley as 
Fruit trees, to plant 
Grape gp sande 
Grasses, bunch 
Horticultural Society's Regula- 
tions at Bzhibitions Roses, select 
Lawns, weeds on. Soil, limestone to burn 
Limestone soil, to . to by Prof. ae London F loricultural So- 
Way, Cirencester 
Maize cobs, to cook 
Malt v. barley as food |3 
Manure bins, by Mr. Henry Lid- 
dell, Hull |T 
oths, rare, by Mr. C. R. Bree, 
Stowma rket Turnips, to drill, 
Newcastle F, -_ Club Fernie, Manchester 
Pelargouiume, how to keep in! Vine o onan wall 
inter Wheat Mr. J. Baptiste, River 
P slargoniuza ot Richelieu, Canada 
Peschel’s Physics Wheat, preparing land for 
Pine growing, Hamiltonian sys- Windmills, horizontal, by Mr. J. 
tem of, by Mr, W. nares- 
Bristol " ugh 
Pipe-tile drainage Winter, preparations 
The » Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricul 
to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Fiark-lene, ona Senthil prices, bry sebaree from the Potato, 
op, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all ihe transactions of the week. si 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Potato disease, copper smoke a 
preventive of 
Potato disease, lime dressings for 
| Ba a substitute for potatoes 
oo of, by Mr. W. 
Re Hammersmith 


is st Petersburgh, gardens near 


Stamford-hill Gardene i Asso- 
ciation Report for 184 
hunbergia chrysops, > Mr. T. 
Davis, Colchester 

by Mr. W. 


Stothard, pees. Hay Park, 





LIBRARY EDITION. 
w ready, in 3 vols, small 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 
‘HE. COUNT OF MONTE CHRISTO. 
A ROMANCE. By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

“The Count of Monte Christo is amongst the best of Dumas’ 
Works. In Sbundance uel variety of incident it is marvellous. 
It unites the wild fancy of the a or the Arabian tale with the 
artistic individuality of the modern he v 
of the elaboration is as masterly as the fertility of | invention is 
surprising, and the descriptions of persons, of accessories, ani 
scenery, are as vivid as pictures.”—Spectator. 

Belfast : Simms & M‘ oo London : W.S§. 
Pe George Philip. 
ichard Griffin & Co. 


PERCY ST. JOHN'S INDIAN TALES. 
In a few days will be published, price 3s. 6d. 
HE WHITE STONE CANOE; 
BETTER LAND. By PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
Now ready, by the same Author, price 3s. 6d. each. 
The Trapper’s Bride, and The Enchanted Rock. 
“Spirited pictures of _— life, in the delineation of which 
Mr. St. John is so peculiarly happy. His rambles amidst the 
scenery he so graphically +" and his acquaintance with the 
Indian tribes, enable him to give his narratives that air of truth 
which forms the charm of all this writer’s productions.” 
Westminster Review. 
London: H. K. Lewis, 15, Gower-street North, London Univer- 
sity. Edinbu h: Bell & Bradfute. Dublin: curry & Co. Jun. ; 
and all Booksellers. 
POPULAR WORKS, SUITED TO ALL CLASSES, 
AND ALL AGES 
Specially fitted for Presents, Prizes, &c. 
On November ist will appear, in elegant cloth, with’ Raky 


NS SELECT LIBRARY. 


Vol. I. Tales of Female Heroism. 3s. 
Vol. II. Stories of the Crusades, supplying, in a 


pleasing and popular form, an Historical view of the period. 3s. 6d. 
Future Volumes will speedily be samounced. 


____—sondon: J ames Burns, 17, Portman- street. 





. Orr & Co. Liver- 
Edinburgh : John Menzies. Glasgow : 
Dublin : Cumming & Ferguson. 





or, the 





Price Sevenpence, a 
PEOPLE’S JOURNAL 


re 
Part 1X., for OCTOBER, contains :— 
Four Engravings: 


REMBRANDT’S DUKE ADOLPHE OF GUELDRES. 

PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARKISON, 

CORNELIUS’ BATTLE ON THE STAIRCASE. 

HOP PICKING, BY C. H. WEIGALL. 

With the following Original Papers: 
Duke Adolphe of Gueldres. 
Household Education. No.3: The Natural Pos- 
sessions of Man H. Martineau. 
The Organ at Great Mugglete J. Gostick. 
An Appens to the better onder of Men in behalf 
of the Women of the Factory Districts M. L. Griures. 

Country Houses for the Working Classes . A. Wiyter. 
Anti-Slavery League .. ......0..sesseees Vu. Howitt. 
Talk about Music. No.3, Dance-music . H. F. Cnor.ey. 
Subjects for Poets B. 
Memoir of Wm. Lloyd Garrison 
Faust perceiving Margaret = ye first time 
The Italian Gratuitous ee 
Poetry.— Hope - the Poe 

e A Yankee’s Notion pout enlisting in 


Mary Howrrr. 


Mrs, C, Green. 


the Mexican Wa: J. 
Lake and Mountain Holidays. No. 3. ee 
Penny Wisdom. By a Man of No Party. 
Our Library.—Letters from Madras 
Servants of All-Work J.M. W. 
Scene in the Niebelungen Lied i! Ws. How 
Glimpses of the Life of a Sailor seeeeee FRANKLIN en. 
The French Working Classes .. . J, Kavanacn. 
Our Library.— ze Christian C ‘ommonweaiti 
rs to a Clergym 

My Middle pene’ from the Anvil Biock os wes 

Ratton © hair. A 

‘oetry.— New Order 
Tales for the Drama . 
Holidays for the Peop 
ae from the Mountain. 
Poetry.—The Cloud in France 
The Neighbour-in-Law . L. M. Cutvp. 
Almanack and Calendar for October C. A. Wurre. 

The Annals of Industry and Progress for the past Month. 

In preparation—Portraits Fa! and Papers on W. J. Fox, Elihu 

Burritt, Charles Knight, W. ©. Macready, Dourien Jerrold, &c. 


London : People’s Journal Office, 69, Fleet-street. Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 


R. Lowei. 
MARTINEAC. 


oe 1Hu Burritt. 
gy TINSLEY. 


Ws. Howrrt. 
H. Martineau. 
G. Barney. 





commas TECHNOLOGIC 
just blished, 18mo. bound in oth, pri 
TECHN OLOGICAL’ “DiCtiONaRy, 
xplain: - 
fessions, and Trades. By W. BU CHANAS cet, Literature, Pry 
London: William Tegg & Co, 73, Cheapside, 


LEMPRIERE’ 8 DICTIONARY, 
New edition, just published, 0 ane. bound i in cloth, price 74, 


BIBLIOTHECA “CLASSICA; Or, a Classical 
ctionary, taini: P 
Names mentioned he Ancient ‘i where —y¥ account fal the 
By J. LE EMPRIERE, D.D. 
London : William Tegg & Co. 73, Cheapside, 


NEW PEOPLE'S EDITION, royal 8vo. price 2 6a 


ALLACIES of the FAC ULT 
F CHRONO- THERMAL SYSTEM, with TY od te 
and Notes by Dr. TURNER, of New York.—“ Almost 
taining asa novel,” Westminster Review.—“ A medical ode 
‘ee L iporens — ¢riginal character of which, in spite of it bal 
preg bean ers innovations, we were much struck.”—Taity 


Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ “court ; | J. Ollivi Vier, 59, Pall Mall, 
NEW BOOKS yy CHILDREN. 


BOOK of STORIES from the HOME 
TREASURY; including the Fairy Tales and Ballads, 

mang 8 by F ELK sv UM ee A > 1 vol. with Forty Illustra. 

ions by Co orsley. grave, 

Absolon, and Frederick ae 10s, 6a. clothaat Webster, deta 


AL : Serene ARY, 











Tales from inte” By Hans Christian An. 
dersen. Translated by C. Boner. With Fifty Illustrations by the 
Count Pocci. In a beautiful new binding, price, with plain = 
7s. 6d. ; with coloured plates, 10s, 6d. Or in 2 yols, cloth, att é&d, 
Sa plates. - 

more such beautiful and delicate 
among our children the better. ang poetry can be differed 


The Old Story Books of England. Newly col. 
lected and re-edited by Ambrose Merton, Gent. F.S.A. With Ie 
minated Flower Borders to every page. and illustrated with yo 
Pictures by Eminent Artists. In 1 vol. handsomel — 
with coloured plates, 10s. 6d, 
plain ; 9d. colou 

“These eventful romances, and extraordinary stories of heroic 
adventure and faery lore, are got up in the true anges, commingling 
modern art with olden forms.”—Lilerary Gazett 


Joseph Cundall, 12, Old ceo 


Or in 13 separate ks, 





Just published, price ls. ; by post, ls. 6d, 


JHAT TO EAT, DRIN K, and AVOID: 
(An 0 riginel Dietary for Invalids.) 
By ROBT. J. CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.CS. &e. 

Contents :— How to insure perfect digestion, tranquil feelings, N 
good night's rest,a clear head and acontented mind. By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate, even to the most shattered constitution, pay 
acquire the test amount of physical am and reach 
health the full period of life allotted to man 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers; or, direct 

from the ret hy 10, Argyll- place. Regent-street. 


THE ney S EDITION. 
Price 1s., by post 1s. 4d. 
“This is the best werk we have on Nervousness.” 
Professor Savage, Surgeon, 


Ph 28 published, unabridged, the 5th edition of the 
r. WILLIS MOSELEY’S TWELVE CHAPTERS 
on NERVOUS and MENTAL COMPLAINTS, and on his two 
great discoveries by which thousands have been and all may be 
cured of Nervous or Mental Disease, with as much certainty as 
water chara thirst, and Insanity itself with almost equal 
certain 
Simpkin & Marshall, London. If by post, apply to the Author, 
18, Bloomsbury-street, Bedford-square. 


Or for nothing, 


A Pamphlet, containing his original classification 
of all Nervous Symptoms, Onarenion, Confusion, Delusion, Ex- 
citement and Diminution, with 46 Cases, and Testimonials of 
Cures, will be franked to eve! say qhtoan, if one stamp is incl 

y as above. At home from 11 to 3, 
> Beware a che; and dangerous imitations, "by which one 
person has been driven mad, and another nearly killed. 








This day is published, (to be 





DEALINGS 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 


pleted in 20 Monthly Parts, uniform with ‘Mantix Cavzziewit,’ &c.), price 1s, 
the First Number of 


WITH THE 
DOMBEY AND 


Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, Whitefriars. 


FIRM OF 


SON, 





Parts, Illustrated in the first style of the Art. 





THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON. 


Second Series. 


By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


The First Series of ‘ THE MYSTERIES OF LONDON’ being completed with No. 
tember), the Second Series will commence an entirely New and Original Tale, of an i of the day.” 
equal to the First, which has been pronounced by all the leading newspapers to be “‘ the most ge work 0 

The Second Series will be published, uniformly with the First, in Weekly Penny Numbers, an 


105 (published on the 19th of Sep- 
attraction and interest alt 


4 Monthly Sixpenny 


Vols. I. and Il. of the First Series, beautifully bound, price 6s. 6d. each, are now ready. 
Published by Grornag Vickers, 3, Catherine-street, Strand. 


The Michaeln 
ely 
of of 
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Author, 
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or aR y 8vo. price > 6. 6 
BNA TREATISE on 
deseo NAMICS. 
ROT REW. SEARLE HART, L.L.D. 
fellow of Trinity College, are ll 
me Author, 8vo. price 
{TARY TREATISE ON “MECHANICS. 
liam Curry, Jun. & Co. 9, r Sackville-street. 
Longman & Co. 


and sold by ali pal sellers. 





Published this n 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s, cloth, 
RNOLD « of BRESCIA: a Tragedy. By 

A's 0, BATT. NICCOLINI. Translated into English Blauk 

A eI ABODOSIA A ous 


Non 7 revellar, 





[xanimem qua m te 
omen, sTiertas, et inanem prosequar umbram.”—Lvcay. 
_ain: Lae” Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


QNDON T)NDON ASSURANCE, Incorporated by 
J rag dei Sa 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
a! 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
HE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 


NCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any 
AURA ng the contingency of human life. 
-" every information Back be oe on applica- 
at the Office. 17, New Bridge:s treat Blackfria 
- TES JAMES CKE, Resident Secretary. 
y. New Bridge-street, Blackfi on 


ME DISSENTERS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
| and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Instituted 1837. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 3 Vict. c. 20. 
King William-street, London Bridge, London ; 21, St, David- 
street, Edinburgh ; 6, King-street, Queen-square, Bristol. 
— and ~——. a 
ld, orton Pe ot ~¢ 
Gee Donia sas Ald.| Thomas Piper, E: 
jase Gooree 7 q. Thomas B. apron, , Esq. 


Edward ome 
te pfletchers Esq. Hon. ©, P. Villiers. M. P. 
Kichard Hollier, Esq. 


John Wilks, Esq. 
(harles Hindley, Esq. M.P. Edward Wilson, Esq. 

The Michaelmas Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had on application at the Head Offices of the Company, 
rol any 0 am Agents throughout the countr 
in ife Department fe Company continues to transact 
desiness ~ dm to nN surances, Annuities, and Family 
fodowments, upon the ral terms consistent with sound 
rociples and public oie. 

loans also are granted on equitable terms to Life Assurers 

life interests, or satisfactory personal securities. 

Well agente, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 

e made 
By order of the Directors, 
THOMAS P RICE, Secretary. 


|NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


PANY 
§, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
Division of Profits among Ge Accused. 
Director: as. Stuart, goes ‘hairman. 
ng De Castro, chart puty Chairman. 
arles Graham, Esq. 
it Blair A Avarne, Esq. panies Maitland, Esq. 
lliv, Boyd, Esq. Resident Ww n Railton, Esq. 
Lesees Boyd, Esq. Agsist. Jobe ‘Ritchie, ~t 
sq. 


Rendent H. Thomson 
(Guries Downes, Esq 
—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
Laghe sped aatinbed by Act of Parli amen 
—_ Security J 2 large paid-u ong . n the 
ich has attended it since its commenc: ement in 
Ts. NNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 82,0000. 
a #41, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent. per an- 
on the Sum insured to all Policies of the Participating 
Cass from the time they were effected. 
The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3ist 


, 1840, is oy) — 
ssured. Sum added to Policy. 
£683 6 8 
600 














Assured. Time A 
6 Years 10 "Mont hs 
6 Years 00 
4 Years 400 0 0 
2 Years 200 0 0 
one ims, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
aohal a need be paid for the first five years, where the 
ce is for 
be information will be pee on Sag oem nto the , 4 
OTs. iq ‘ no yd, e 
No. & Waterloo-place, Pat Mall, Lends on. 


UARDI AN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 


aot Os, Leadon, nee at the Entrance of 





John Oy — Chairman. 
John Dixon, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
4 ment Ksq. George Lyall, iow é- ti. MP 
Stewart arjori banks, . 
Walter R. Parqubar®’ Bart. |John eh Esq. M.P 
an =e n. Esq. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
Robert Mitford Esq. 
omes Morris. nds Esa. 
enr eynolds, jun. 
John Thorn ton, Es “4 
James Tulloch, Beat 
W. Robarts, B 4uiv Henry Sykes Thornton, Es 
en es Thornton, ° 
| Jones ‘ord: > . Henry Norman. Esq. . 
\ — Davi R.S. 
be LIE DEPAR TMENT, Assurances may -be effected 
he ates without na we oh in the Profits; or at moder- 
with participation in one moiety of the Profits ever 
nya. A of the three Septennial divisions whic 
pany has made, the Bonuses amounted to about | per 
! = Annum on the sum assured, or about 27 per Cent. on 
maint of Premium received; and the whole amount 
ersionary Bonus allotted by the Company exceeded 


LOANS granted on Life Policies to the extent of their values, 
= sane on have been effected a auficiont time 

ovale. on under 50: 
of Proat was declared 


a Harvey 
' n 6. Hubbard, Esq. 
a — Esq. 


' is Loyd, be. Esq. 


have a 
ite FIRE DEPAR’ TMI 
ard of gi cene, upon the if received on all Policies 
in force seven years at arises, 2 om, 5 andthe 


Show in commer of paym 


0 the hours faturtex 


¢ he Head 


hat Assurances which 5S envio at 
renewed within fifteen days at this 
» No. 1, y Ben ae, corner © 
D roughout the King- 
me void, GEO. KEYS, Sec. 


yy the 





THE ATHENEUM 
(ouNTY 3 FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent Street. 
Established 1807. 


It is respectfully notified to praties holding policies in this 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Michaelmas, that the 
same should be paid within fifteen days after Michaelmas day. 
The receipts - caving at the head office, and in the hands of 
the several Agen 

ant sevens of i Insurance in the County Fire Office are upon the 

ral scale, and all claims are settled with promptitude 

and Niherality, Full pie will be immediate 4 furnished 
to parties applying personally, or by post. to the head | office, or 
to any of its Agents who are all the l towns 
of the United Risse om. 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, No. 18, King Willem aeest, Mansion House. 
Sir Somes _Duke, Ald. M.P. 
Ch Chairman. 


Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 

Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular — is re- 
quested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Com 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary | Roxetens. 


LOBE INSURA NCE, 
Pact Matriand Sig. cage bene Lounon. 
William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. ‘Dept 


Deputy Chairman. 
George Carr Glyn Esa. Tr Treas urer. 
ta 








Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Deputy- 





E 
For FIRE and LIFE INSURANC ian ANNUITIES, and the 
CONT _ ENCIES, 


PURCHASE of REVERSIONS erds 
CAPITAL, ONE MIL LION STERLIN 


The whole paid up and invested, and entirely of 
the amount of premiums received. 

Insurances may be effected on Single Lives, 2 Joint Lives, 
and on the contingency of one life eusviving one 

Persons deriving Life Incomes from — YY Preferment, 
Public Offices, and any other Civil or Military Employment, may. 
by appropriating a part of their income to provide the Annual 
Payment, alleviate the distress which their death would other- 
wise occasion to their family or friends. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life Insurance, or other 
information, may be obtained at A Offices in London, and of 
the Company's Agents in the Country 

Fire Pace wok one at Michaelmas must ‘be so on or before the 
l4th of Octobe 

(By order of the Boa 
JOHN CHARLES DENI AM, [, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Yy, 
Sun-court, Cornhill, London. Instituted 1820. 


Directors. 
Henry Pearse, Esq. Chairma’ 
Henry James Prescott, Esq. De 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. a 
Michael Bland, Es $4. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. 
Andrew Colville, Fsq. 
John Hoary Deffell, Esq. James Fattiocs, Esq 
George Field, Esq. Joseph Reid, Esq. 
Seemne Hibbert, ‘sq. Newman Smith, Esq 
An addition of 7/. 10s. has been made to each Tool. oo by 
Policies entitled to participate in the quinquennial division of 
poets to the 3ist of January last, on which tive premiums have 
een paid ; and a proportionate amount has been added to the 
former Bonuses, and to Policies of ‘gad duration, being on an 
average 451. per cent. on those premi 
The public are now offered the full benefit of the Bonus sys- 
tem, with the convenience of payment of only two-thirds of the 
rates usually ¢! ther important advantages, i in reference 
to Loans and cessation of payment of future premiums on Poli- 
cies already in force, may be obtained. An explanatory ~—_~4 
ment has been prepared for general distribution, which ma a 
had at the Office, Cornhill, London ; the Branch Office, 16, Pall 


Mall, of of any of the A 
ahh OF OF any of the Agent®- SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
26, Cornhill, London. Capital £500,000, Empowered by Act 
of Parliament. — 2 

puis Institution embraces important and substan- 

tial advantages with respect to Life Assurances and de- 
ferred Annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
to borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. 

Assurances for terms of years on the mg possible rates. 

DIVISION of PROFIT: 

The remarkable success and Annet hg prosperity of the 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investi- 
gation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 
cent. on the premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit 


scale, 
EXAMPLES. 





ty Chairman. 
muel Hibbert, Esq. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq. 
Daniel Mildred, Esq 
James Gordon Murdoch, E Esq. 








| Pe um the 
Tma- ‘hoomsed. 


Bonus ben La. 4 may Bor- 
of Pre 


Pre- 
mium. 


Bonus 


Year.) added. 





£. 8. d. £. 2. d.|\£. #. d. 
1837 |217 15 1/100 O11 
1838 |198 3 0/87 1 4 

74 3 4| 1839 nee 1 18] ve 1 8 
1840 lite 16 7 6| 54 010 
1841 | 111 ; 8) ° 10 0 347 % 5 

e division of profits is annual, and the next will be made 

in ‘ee of the present year. 

F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Sec. 


*‘NCAUSTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES. ‘and } MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 


purchased at MIN Co.'s spennneese, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of emer | Bri 


1,000 














SLASHFI ELD, Agent. 
The above tiles have letety § met considerably reduced in price. 
tment of plain and ornamental door furniture 
and slabs, tiles for fire-places, &c. &c. 


DATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
DENT rosive stock of oalietes from the gable an in- 

apoetion r his extensive stoc HES, which has been 
greatly increa e y ba at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches. 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ver ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold | Watches, 8 guineas 
h. De to him by three 





eac. nt’s 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, an: 
$g, Strand ; #5, Cockspur-street o4, Royal Exchange. 








PATENT ELECTRO PLATE.—E.xweroy & 


London. 





Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which bas 
stood the test of many years’ wear, on shipboard and in hotels, 
continuing to give the same satisfaction as solid silver. They 
warn the public that the fact of Goods being Plated by their 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whatever. 
All goods made and sold by them bear the marks KE. & Co. below 
acrown, and such only they wearant. 
2, Regent-street, | 
ry oorgate-street,) 
Estimates, drawings and prices sent free. 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brusb has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansina 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable enblenches 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
prespes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
Brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dis peaciog with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment. 1305, Oxford-street, 1 door a Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS PRIZE PATTERNS. 

















T# E Society being desirous of procuring beautiful 

forms of ordinary utensils, to be sold at the same prices as 
the commonest and most vulgar, awarded their Prizes to Messrs, 
Minton, of Stoke on Trent. for two Jugs and a Toilette Service, 
complete; and to Ferix SumMMERLY for a Tea Service. 

These articles may now be had of all Dealers in China and 
Earthenware throughout the Kingdom, at the price of the cHEAPEST 
and commonest Crockery,and at higher prices, according to quality. 

They are manufactured in white, buff, and olive-coloured Earthen- 
ware, in white China, and China with gold handles, as submitted 
to H.R.H. the Prince Albert, the President of the Society. 


ity ER PLATED CORNER DISHES 
nw B. SAVORY & SONS, Mesufartaring Silversmiths, M4, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of Englana, oan mit th 
ae es of the following patterns of counelr PLATED COKNE R 

ISHEsS, witb silver handles and edges, and silver shields for 
engraving the crest ad one of arms—viz.:— 

y ADROON PATTERN 
Four Strongly Plated c orner Dishes and © overs +» £10100 
. James's PATTERN. 
Four extra- strongly ‘Plated Corner Dishes and Covers £13 10 0 
ow-rooms a variety of patterns are exhibited, at 

mi. s varying. from 7 guineas to 18 guineas the set of four. 

N.B. Covers are made with moveable handles, so as to 
form extra dishes. Drawings of the above forwarded to any 
part of Great Britain or Ireland postage free. 


JrEATHER BEDS PURIFIED BY STEAM. 
—HEAL & SON have jest completed the erection of Ma- 
chinery for the purifying of feathers on a new principle, by 
which the offensive properties of the quill are evaporated and 
carried off in steam ; thereby not only are the impurities of the 
feather itself entirely removed, but they are rendered quite 
free from the unpleasant smell of the stove, which all new 
feathers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary 
Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly treed from 
all impurities, and by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly 
increased, and consequently the Bed is rendered jane h softer, 
The following are the present Prices of New Feathers :— 
Mixed, per lb. o Best Foreign grey Goose 2s 0d 
Grey, Goose ... 0000 a is ad Best Irish white Goose .. 2s 6d 
Foreign grey Goose ...... 1s 8d st Dantzic white Goose 32 0d 
leal & Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent free by post, on application to 
hey ant Es nt, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court- 
roa 


] OWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 

A WHITE POWDER FOR THE TEETH, compounded 
of the Choicest and most Recherche Ingredients ‘of the Oriental 
Herbal. It eradicates costar from the teeth, removes spots of in 
cipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamei, imparting the 
most pure and pearl-like whiteness; and gives sweetness and perfume to 
the breath. Scurvy is by its means eradicated from the gums, and 
a healthy action and redness are induced, so that the teeth (if 
loose) are thus rendered firm in their sockets. 

Its truly efficient and fragrant aromatic pro: 
tained its selection by the Court and Royal 














rties have ob- 
‘amily of Great 
Britain, and the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe, 
while the general demand for it at once announces the favour 
in which 3 is universally held. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
= AU TION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. Com- 
‘ssioners r Stamps have directed the Proprietors’ Name and 
‘Address = be engraved on the Government Stamp thus— 
» ROWLAND and SON, 2, Hattan Garden, 
/bich is affixed on each box. 
Sold by them and a ‘bhemists and Perfum 
All other ODONTOS are FYRAUDULENT IMI Al TIONS! 


THE EARL OF ALDBOROUGH AND HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 
N astounding cure by this miraculous Medicine, 
after every other means had failed. See extract from his 
Lordship’ s letter, dated 
“ Villa Messina, Leghorn, Feb. 21, 1845. 

“* Sir,—I beg to acquaint you that your Pills have effected acure 
of a disorder in my liver and stomach, which all the most emi- 
nent of the faculty, at home, and all over the country, had not 
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enene wonderful Pills. vin cure any disease of the liver or 
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tablishment, 244, Strand, and by all Medicine Venders through- 
out the civilized world, 
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